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Vote Rights 


Included in 


House Bill 


The House has passed a five- 

part civil rights bill keyed to guar- 
anteeing Negro voting rights and 
sent the measure on to the Sen- 
ate, which has been bogged down 
jn a six-week “sit-in” on similar 
legislation. 
‘ The vote on passage was a 
smashing 311-109. Voting for 
the civil rights measure were 179 
Democrats and 132 Republicans. 
Opposing its passage were 94 Dem- 
ocrats and 15 Republicans. 

Efforts were expected in the Sen- 
ate to substitute the House-passed 
measure for civil rights legislation 
which has been snarled by pro- 
tracted debate and a record-break- 
ing Southern filibuster. The threat 
loomed large, however, that South- 
ern Democrats might resume their 
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FLOOD OF MAIL in support of 
provide health care for the aged 
ined on Capitol Hill by bill’s sponsor, Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- 
R. 1). Despite mounting public pressures for passage of bill, Eisen- 


~*| ministration just flatly opposes” the 


AFL-CIO-backed Forand bill to 
through social security is exam- 


ght Bill,311- 
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MANN 
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cation and Welfare Sec. Arthur S. 
tion would fight the labor-backed 
proposal to use the social security 


SS" No. 13 


Meany Hits Admi inistration 
Surrender on Forand Bill 


Calls on Congress 
To Move Promptly 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has accused the Administra- 
tion of “abject surender to the dictates of the medical lobby and 
the insurance trust” in its all-out. opposition to the Forand bill 
to provide health care for the aged. 

Meany’s charge came in the wake of a statement by Health, Edu- 


Flemming that the Administra- 
measure on the ground that its 
system for medical benefits con- 


stituted “cumpulsory health insurance.” 
At the same time, Flemming admitted to the House Ways & 


Means Committee that the Admin-® 
istration had failed to come up 
with any alternative to the bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R. I). 

Meany charged that although it 
was “barren of ideas itself, the Ad- 


medical insurance plan. He called 
the Forand measure “a feasible and 
practical measure . . . which could 
do the job of providing aid to 
Americans in desperate need.” 


Urges Congress to Act 


10,000 Ask 
Action Now 
On Forand 


New York— The American 


Medical Association is the “one 


formidable enemy standing in the 
way” of passage of the Forand 
bill to provide health care under 
social security, AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler told 
10,000 retired union members at 


hower Administration has gone on record publicly opposing measure. 


filibuster to delay final Senate ac- 
tion. 

Eventual acceptance by the Sen- 
ate of the House civil rights bill in- 
stead of passage of a.different ver- 


The AFL-CIO president said he 
was “shocked” at the Administra- 
tion’s admission that it “has no 
proposal for alleviating the plight 
of America’s aged who need and 


Sailors Sent to Yards: 


sion would eliminate one major ob- 
stacle to enactment of rights legis- 
lation this session. 
May Duck Rules Group 
Should the Senate vote a version 


Shipbuilders Blast 


cannot afford medical care,” adding 
that the Administration “ought to 
be thinking of the problems of 
people, not the profits of insurance 
companies.” 


an enthusiastic rally sponsored by 
the New York City Central Labor 
Council. 


Schnitzler ridiculed AMA allega- 


NavyStrikebreaking 


Camden, N. J.—Pres. John J. Grogan of the Shipbuilders has 
branded the Navy’s intervention in the union’s strike at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s eight East Coast shipyards “the most infamous 
strikebreaking by members of our armed forces since federal troops 
were used in 1890 to crush Eugene Debs and his American Rail- 
way Union.” 


tions that the measure would estab- 
lish “socialized medicine,” recalling 
that in the past the AMA has lev- 
eled the same charge against non- 
profit health insurance plans such 
as Blue Cross. 

He declared the AMA has ex- 
hibited “little concern with human 


He called on Congress to 
demonstrate “the courage and 
foresight which the Administra- 
tion lacks” by promptly moving 
on the measure, and urged the 
House leadership to end “fur- 
ther delay” by reporting the 
measure out of Ways & Means 


substantially different from the 
House bill it would be necessary to 
get new clearance from the power- 
ful conservative-dominated House 
Rules Committee, which bottled up 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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N.C. Labor 
Backs Sit-ins 
By Negroes 


Raleigh, N. C.— The North 
Carolina State AFL-CIO has 
thrown the support of its more 
than 35,000 members behind Ne- 
gro students staging “sit-in” 
strikes throughout the South to 
protest segregation in public eat- 
ing places. 

The more than 200 delegates 
to the state body’s third annual 
convention here unanimously en- 
dorsed a resolution expressing “ap- 
Proval of the efforts” of Negro stu- 
dent groups to win equal rights 
and condemning “unwarranted po- 
lice actions” being carried out 
against the peaceful protest. 

_ In one of the strongest-worded 


Grogan’s blast came after the 
Navy moved enlisted men into Beth- 
lehem yards at Quincy and East 
Boston, Mass., and Hoboken, N. J., 
to complete construction on four 
vessels tied up by strikes of 
IUMSWA and the Technical Engi- 
neers. 


At the Quincy yard, the Navy 
placed enlisted men on the Spring- 
field, a missile-firing cruiser, to 
put government equipment in 
place and remove the tools and 
other gear of both the company 
and the strikers, and later moved 
it to Charleston Navy Yard. 


From Bethlehem’s East Boston 
yard it moved the Thor, a cable 
tepair ship, to the Navy Yard, and 
the icebreaker Edisto to the Navy 
Yard’s South Boston Annex. 

It sent enlisted men into the Ho- 
boken yard to finish repairs to the 
oiler Waccamaw. 


Grogan called the Navy’s ac- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


union members cannot. help but 
believe “that their right to strike 
against ‘a private employer is be- 
ing seriously curtailed by the 


(Continued on Page 11) 


where it has been under study 
for 15 months. 


Meany took sharp issue with a 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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problems and has suggested no al- 
ternative.” 


The senior citizens who poured 
(Continued on Page 3) 


AFL-CIO World Affairs Conference 
Keyed to Peace and Freedom Theme 


Outstanding authorities on various phases of the critical world situation will address the AFL-CIO 
Conference on World Affairs in New York City Apr. 19-20 keyed to giving the nation “competent 
clarification” of the pressing world problems to be dealt with at the East-West May summit meeting. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in letters to affiliated national an international unions and state 
| and local central bodies inviting officers to attend the two-day sessions, termed the conference “extra- 


ordinary” and a “rare opportunity” 
to place the problems confronting 
the U.S. and the problems of the 
summit in perspective. 

Among the top experts in 
world affairs and national de- 
fense who will address the meet-. 
ings at the Commodore Hotel 
will be Under Sec. of State C. 


tion “inexcusable” and declared: 


Douglas Dillon; William CG 


Foster, former deputy secretary 
of defense; Gen. John B. Me- 
daris, recently retired chief of the _ 
Army’s missile program; and Dr. 
Henry A. Kissinger, director of 
the Intl. Seminar at Harvard. . 

In his letter of invitation Meany 

wrote: 


“On the outcome of the struggle! 


for peace and freedom depend the 
very survival of the American peo- 
ple as a free nation, the very ex- 
istence of our trade union move- 
ment, and the fate and future of all 
of us and our families. 

“As citizens and trade unionists, 
it is our duty to help our country 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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TESTIFYING BEFORE House Labor subcommittee, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany called for $1.25 minimum wage and extended 
coverage to aid “most-neglected group in our society.” With him at 
witness table are AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
(center) and Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 


Union Presidents Urge 
Minimum Wage Hike 


By Dave Perlman 
Three more union presidents have asked Congress to extend wage- 
hour protection to millions of workers who are not members of any 
union and to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. 
Pres. James A. Suffridge of the Retail Clerks, Pres. A. F. Hartung 
of the Woodworkers and Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communi- 


cations Workers told a House La- 
bor subcommittee that the limited 
extension of coverage proposed by 
the Administration is inadequate 
and discriminatory. They urged 
passage of the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill to extend coverage 
to nearly 8 million more workers 
and raise the wage floor. 

Backing up earlier testimony by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 


Research Dir. Stanley H. Rutten-| 


berg, they made these key points: 


@ Suffridge said there is “no}. 


moral, legal or economic justifica- 


tion for treating large-scale retail. 


businesses differently from other 
economic enterprises.” 

The Administration proposal, 
which would cover only estab- 
lishments with 100 or more em- 
ployes and would deny overtime 
protection, suffers from “glaring 
deficiencies,” he said. 

@ Hartung told the subcommit- 
tee how big paper and lumber com- 
panies have evaded the wage-hour 
law—and collective bargaining ob- 
ligations—by subcontracting their 
work through middlemen into units 
which have fewer than 12 employes. 

In some states, he said, the units 
have been reduced to less than four 
workers so as to avoid responsibil- 
ity under state workmen’s com- 
pensation and minimum wage laws. 
He asked that minimum wage cov- 
erage be provided “for all workers 
in the logging industry.” 

@ Beirne, in a statement filed 
with the subcommittee, said at least 
half of the 44,000 switchboard -op- 
erators of independent telephone 
companies are exempt from wage- 
hour protection even though “a 
clerk or construction, installation or 


maintenance worker . .. is pro- 
tected by the law.” 

He said loopholes in the pres- 
ent act “legally permit even 
multi - billion - dollar telephone 
companies to pay sub-minimum 
wages.” Exemptions, he told the 
subcommittee, should be limited 
to operators who provide tele- 
phone service through switch- 
boards located in their own 

’ homes. 

Still to testify before the subcom- 
mittee was Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell who reportedly was pre- 
pared to announce abandonment 
of the Administration’s previous 
flat opposition to any increase in 
‘the minimum wage. Mitchell has in- 
dicated the Administration would 
accept a “moderate increase” in the 
present $1 an hour floor, although 
it still opposes $1.25 as “too high.” 

Subcommittee Chairman Phil M. 
Landrum (D-Ga.), co-author of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, questioned 
Meany closely about the impact of 
a higher minimum wage on compe- 
tition from foreign imports and on 
the wage demands of union labor. 

Meany retorted that if keeping 
wages low were the answer to 
problems arising from competi- 
tion from abroad “then you 
would have to advocate reduc- 
ing our wages.” He added “I 
don’t think that raising the mini- 
mum wage is going to affect that 
situation at all.” 

Meany pointed out that the vast 
majority of union members earn 
considerably more than the pro- 
posed $1.25 minimum and that rais- 
ing the wage floor would have little 
impact on collective bargaining. 


Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. 


of the hearing showed. 
istration’s 


getting no action.” — 


Tke’s Stand on Medical 
School Aid- ‘Study, Study’ 


Administration of “making study after study and getting no 
action” in the area of financial aid to medical schools. 

Fogarty made his charge during a recent appearance of Sec, 
of Health, Education & Welfare Arthur S. Flemming before 
.the House Appropriations Committee. 

Questioned by Fogarty as to whether federal support for 
medical schools was needed, Flemming avoided direct replies 
autre epneeepng te She ated fot Feusrent studies,” a transcript 


The Rhode Island Democrat pointed out that at the Admin- 
studiés were recently completed on the 
supply of doctors and the adequacy of medical training. 

“Maybe I’m a little impatient,” Fogarty told the Secretary, 
“but i seems fo me we ae just making study after study and 


Ta 


I.) has accused the Eisenhower 


AFL-CIO Lists 10 Key Points: 


Testimony Points Up Need 


For Updating 


The detailed case for a $1.25 minimum wage 
and extension of coverage to nearly 8 million 
more workers was made for the AFL-CIO by 
Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg at hearings 
by a House Labor subcommittee. Here are 
highlights from his testimony: 


The Fair Labor Standards Act now covers 
only one out of three workers. Of 66 million 


workers, 24 million are covered and 22 million . 


are uncovered because they are self-employed, 
government employed, or in the executive or pro- 
fessional category. 

This leaves 20 million other uncovered workers 
who could be protected. Over a third of these 
unprotected 20 million, some 7 million, are in 
retail trade. The second largest group, over 4 
million, is in the service industries. 

Restrictions on coverage have made the act 
apply unevenly and inequitably between industries, 
within iridustries, and even within the same 
company. 


vs Data on wage levels well demonstrate that 
uncovered workers lag far behind and have 
a great need for legal protection. 

Of the nearly 8 million workers to whom H. R. 
4488 (the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill) would 
extend protection, 3 million, or nearly 40 percent, 
are still paid less than $1.25 an hour. 

In the absence of minimum wage protection, 
the wages of these workers at the bottom end 
of the nation’s wage distribution simply remain 
Stationary or creep up belatedly over the years 
at only a minor fraction of the pace of general 
Wage advances. 


3 Decent minimum living standards are im- 
possible for a family on the low wages paid 
sO many uncovered workers. 

There are two basic measures of how much is 
needed today to support a family on a decent 
minimum standard. 

The first is the City Worker’s Family Budget 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, which measures 
the minimum necessary to provide a “modest but 
adequate” standard of living in this country. 

As of January 1960, minimum annual earnings 
of $4,800 would be needed to provide the items 
included in the Labor Department budget. As- 
suming steady employment all year and a 40-hour 
workweek, this annual budget would require wages 
of over $90 a week or $2.30 an hour. 

The second basic budget yardstick is the esti- 
mates made by various state governments of in- 
come required for the minimum needs of a single 
woman worker with no dependents. These studies 
demonstrate that $1.25 would barely begin to pro- 
vide a minimum adequate budget for a single 
woman. = 


A, The states have not been able or willing to 
provide adequate minimum wage protection 
for workers left uncovered by federal law. Only 
11 states have enacted minimums equal to the 
federal minimum. Their experience demonstrates 
that industries not covered by the federal act can 
adapt to reasonable minimum wage standards 
when required to. 

But the other states have not approached the 
federal standards. Indeed, overall, less than a 
quarter of the workers uncovered by federal 
law receive any protection whatever from state 
minimums. In 21 states there is no minimum 
wage law at all. In most of the others, coverage 
is confined to a limited few industries or to 
women alone, and the required minimum is 
often badly outdated and abysmally little (in 
over a half-dozen cases still under 50 cents an 
hour). 


5 The bill endorsed by the Administration last 
year is inadequate. This measure would con- 


fine extension of coverage to only the compara- _ 
We estimate that the 


tively few largest firms. 
Administration bill would cover fewer than 1 per- 
cent of retail enterprises, thus leaving exempt not 
only the small retailers but many of quite good 
size as well. 

The Administration bill proposes a test of $1 
million in direct purchases across the state lines. 
This clearly would invite manipulation; instead of 


purchasing directly across state lines, an enter-— 


prise could simply purchase its interstate goods 
indirectly through wholesaling or warehouse firms 
in its state. 


Wage Law 


6 The Administration has been over-pessimistic 
about the impact of a higher minimum wage. 
When the present minimum of $1 was enacted 
five years ago, the issue in the Congress was 
whether to increase the old 75-cent minimum by 

15 cents (to 90 cents) or 25 cents (to $1). 

The Administration was willing to accept a 15- 
cent increase to 90 cents, but refused to go any 
further. 

What actually happened after the $1 mini- 
mum became effective was that some 2.5 mil- 
lion low-wage workers received a needed lift 
in wages. These increases were absorbed by the 
economy easily and beneficially, with negligible 
adverse effects even in the lowest-wage indus- 
tries and regions in which some difficulties of 
adjustment could reasonably have been antici- 

_ pated. Indeed it appears evident from the 
smoothness of the adjustment by the economy 
that a higher minimum would also readily have 
been taken in stride. 

Low-wage communities benefited from higher 
minimum wages in 1955, according to a Labor 
Dept. survey of six communities with large num- 
bers of workers affected. Since the increase, both 
total employment and number of firms in business 
showed gains. 


y i If Congress does nothing more than merely 
update the minimum to take account of 
changes in the cost of living and increases in 
national productivity since the last adjustment, it 
has to raise the minimum to $1.25. 

(1) The cost-of-living increase from mid-1955, 
when Congress enacted the $1 minimum, until 
January 1960, is 9.6 percent. 

(2) Productivity advances of the private econ- 
omy for the five years from 1955 through this 
year would be 16.5 to 18.7 percent, depending 
on which of two alternate sources of data are 
used. 


Application of these two factors to the $1 
"minimum, as was done in 1955 to arrive at the 


$1 level, requires that the minimum now be 
raised to over $1.25, to put it precisely, $1.28 to 
$1.30. 


An increase to $1.25 is also warranted to 

keep reasonable pace with advances in the 
wage structure generally. In 1949, when the mini- 
mum was put at 75 cents, the average hourly pay 
for industrial workers was $1.40, so that there 
was a gap of 65 cents an hour between the mini- 
mum and the average. In the 10 years since then, 
the average has gone up by 89 cents to $2.29 as 
of January 1960. 

Meanwhile the increase in the minimum in 
these 10 years has been only 25 cents, so the 65- 
cent gap was widened to become $1.29 difference 
between minimum and average. 


9 The increase to $1.25 can be accomplished 
without “substantial curtailment in employ- 
ment or earning power,” the test which the act 
Suggests as limiting the amount of increase. 

' Apart from our general faith in the resourceful- 
ness and ability of American industry, we rely 
specifically on the fact that the impact of $1.25 
would be of the same general magnitude as the 
impact of the increase to $1, which was absorbed 
with little difficulty. 

In terms of payrolls of the economy as a 
whole, our estimate is that the broadened cov- 
erage and the $1.25 minimum together involve 
an increase of only percent of the nation’s 
payrolls, 

Although small as a percentage ‘of total payroll, 
we estimate that the wage increases required by 
H. R. 4488 would increase the buying power of 
low-income families by nearly $2.5 billion a year. 


1 The $1.25 minimum and extended cover- 
age would not be inflationary. I will not 
go into the moral implications of whether the way 
for the nation to fight inflation is to keep workers 
at 80-cent or $1 wage levels. It is sufficient to 
point out that the inflation argument has little 
economic merit. 
Experience with past improvements in the 
minimum wages shows they are not inflationary. 
When the minimum wage was last raised by 25 
cents (from 75 cents to $1), the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reported no noticeable effect on 
either the nation’s consumer price level or 
wholesale price level, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1960 


To Aid Family Units: 


AFL-CIO Supports i 


New Farm Program 


The AFL-CIO has declared its support of the proposed Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 as a way to “substantially” improve the 


federal farm program. 


The AFL-CIO praised the provision creating a $500 million a 
year program to distribute more nourishing surplus foods to the 


needy and school children and the > 


provision setting a ceiling on gov- 
ernment payments to individual 


farm operators. 


Labor’s support for a flexible 
approach proposed in the bill to 
enable farmers by voting to set 
production controls also was made 
clear in the statement filed with 
the House Agriculture Committee 
by AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller. 

He pointed out that trade un- 
fonists understand farm family 
problems because they have sim- 
ilar problems and they learned 
they must bargain collectively 
with more powerful employers to 
gain a fair wage. 

Farmers, he continued, are one 
of the few essentially unorganized 
minorities remaining, with little 
control over the price they receive 
except for government help. As 
farm output rises, prices tend to 
fall, causing farmers to produce 
still more, he ‘added. 

Biemiller said organized labor 
long has supported federal pro- 
grams to help raise family farm 
income through price supports, ex- 
pand farm credit, conserve the 
soil, insure against crop damage 


‘and strengthen rural cooperatives. 


Labor is pleased, he went on, 
that a serious reappraisal of the 
farm program is now taking place. 


Production Controls 
The new legislation, introduced 
by some 25 congressmen, sets up 
a system whereby producers of a 
crop in difficulty can vote to self- 
impose production controls so as 
to stabilize prices. Varying price 


support deyices would be allowed 
except the government purchase of 
surpluses. - 

Biemiller said American lIa- 
bor does not want low faod 
prices “based upon the exploita- 
tion of farm proprietors, ten- 
‘ants, sharecroppers or hired farm 
workers.” 

He said labor supports the flex- 
ible mechanism proposed to 
achieve a balanced demand and 
supply at a fair price, including 
direct payments where farmers 
so choose. At the same time, he 
added, farmers seeking to bene- 
fit from publicly-guaranteed prices 
must accept rigorous production 
controls. 

Biemiller supported reasonable 
ceilings on government payments 
to individual operators as a way 
of reducing the cost of the pro- 
gram and “ending the unjustified 
federal bonanza to a handful of 
giant commercial farms, a major 
irritant now effectively utilized to 
undermine public support for all 
federal farm aid.” : 

Biemiller also singled out the 
provision which authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to carry out a.program “to 
increase the amount of dairy, 
poultry and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institu- 
tions and through the school lunch 
program.” 

He said this cost is properly an 
outlay for public welfare and be- 
longs under HEW. In the past, 
surplus food has been distributed 


by the Agriculture Dept. 


Judge Orders’B & C 


To Preserve Records 


A federal judge has issued a temporary injunction aimed at block- 
ing officers of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers from destroying 


union records. 


The injunction was obtained by a reform group within the union 
which has charged B & C Pres. James _G. Cross with “plundering” 


Screen Actors 
Charge Studios 
Stall Talks 


Hollywood, Calif—The Screen 
Actors Guild, with 14,000 mem- 
bers on strike in eight major film 
studios, has charged the Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers 
with stalling on negotiations and 
demanded immediate meetings. 

The SAG attack came from the 
union’s board of directors when 
the producers failed to carry out 
& promise ‘to “let you know when 
we are ready to resume” negotia- 
tions. It resulted in quick action 
from the employers, who asked 
that a meeting be held two days 
later. 

“Sporadic negotiations will not 
end the strike,” the SAG said. “We 
want all studio employes to know 
that it is the employers who are 
Prolonging the strike—not the 
Guild. ; 

“The Guild is ready to go into 
Continuous negotiating sessions, 
day and night, to bring a quick 
end to the strike.” 

The strike was called Mar. 7 
after two months of bargaining. 

main issue is payment to the 
actors for motion picture theater 
films made after 1948 and subse- 
quently sold for use on television. 


the union’s treasury. The group, in- 
cluding officers of five big locals, 
says it is seeking a cleanup of the 
international union to pave the way 
for reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO. 


US. Dist. Court Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl enjoined B & C 
officers and employes from “de- 
stroying, secreting, defacing, obli- 
terating or altering” union rec- 
ords, books or files pending a 
hearing Mar. 29 on a request that 
the court appoint a “custodian” 
of the union’s records. 


Meanwhile the AFL-CIO affili- 
ated American Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers voiced support of 
efforts to remove corrupt leader- 
ship of the expelled union, 

An editorial in the ABC’s news- 
paper pointed out that the suit is 
based in large part on facts avail- 
able for the past three years and 
welcomed the five B & C locals “to 
the ranks of those fighting corrup- 
tion in the leadership of the B & C.” 

The ABC pointed out, however, 
that law suits are subject to “delays, 
‘deviations and lawyers’ tricks.” The 
union said it will continue “with 
even greater vigor to offer to the 
membership remaining in the B &'C 
an opportunity to leave that organ- 
ization and to find a home within 
the trade union movement.” 

In recent weeks, ABC has won 
seven straight National Labor Re- 
lations Board elections and has 
launched a major organizing 


drive on the West Coast. 


= 


PETITIONS SUPPORTING the Forand bill were signed by thousands of the 10,000 retired union 


s 


members who attended a mass meeting sponsored by the New York City Central Labor Council 
and who heard AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler attack Pres. Eisenhower for his refusal 
to endorse the measure, which provides health care benefits as part of social security coverage. Aid 
would be financed by increases of one-quarter of 1 percent in the social security taxes on employers 
and employes. The maximum hike would be $12 per year each for the worker and his employer. 


Schnitzler 
Blasts AMA 
On Forand 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out to register their endorsement 
of the Forand bill jammed the 
main ballroom in Manhattan 
Center a half-hour before start- 
ing time. Another ballroom was 
quickly opened, but still they 
came. By the time the meeting 
got under way some 8,000 re- 
tired workers had crowded into 
the two ball rooms and another 
2,000 who couldn’t get in stayed 
outside and heard the speeches 
over an amplifying system. 

“The big advantage of the For- 
and bill,” Schnitzler told this cheer- 
ing audience, “is that it spreads the 
risk and thereby makes possible full 
coverage at low cost. 


Priced Out of Reach — 

“We all know about the wonder- 
ful new discoveries of. science in 
the field of medicine. But what 
good are these advances in the heal- 
ing arts when they are priced be- 
yond the reach of the great major- 
ity of retired workers?” 

The AFL-CIO _secretary-treas- 
urer attacked Pres. Eisenhower for 
his opposition to the Forand bill 
and his request that consideration 
of legislation to help pensioners 
meet their ever-soaring health costs 
be delayed. 

“Don’t get sick,” he warned the 
overflow audience. “The President 
isn’t ready for you yet. You know, 
you’ve got a President who’s sup- 
posed to be concerned with your 
welfare ... and still he says there 
is no need for the Forand bill.” 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
called the bill “the logical and 
necessary extension of this great 
social security system.” He 
pledged his full backing to the 
campaign for enactment of the 


He presented to Pres. Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., of the Central 
Labor Council a proclamation 
designating the week of Mar. 28 
as “Senior Citizen Health Se- 
curity Week” in New York City. 

Dr. George Baehr, former presi- 
dent of the non-profit Health In- 
surance Plan of New York, derided 
the statistics insurance companies 
are using to fight the attempt to ex- 
tend social security benefits through 
the Forand bill. The industry, he 
charged, is guilty of “falsifying sta- 
tistics.” 


Forand Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
claim by Flemming that private 
insurance plans are providing ade- 
quate medical care for the nation’s 
older citizens. 

“That just is not so,” the AFL- 
CIO president declared. \ 

“Only a few days ago, Dr. Basil 
C. MacLean, immediate past presi- 
dent of of the National Blue Cross 
Association, made that clear, 

“A veteran physician, hospital 
administrator and leader of valun- 
tary health insurance programs, Dr. 
MacLean candidly admitted the fact 
that ‘the costs of care of the aged 
cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanism of insurance or prepay- 
ment as they exist today.’ 

“The Administration has 
chosen to assert as fact a premise 
that is provably false.” 

Of Flemming’s assertion to the 
committee that the Administration 
would continue “exploring” the pos- 
sibility of recommending an alter- 
native plan, Meany said HEW has 
been studying the problem since 
August, 1957, adding: 

“We don’t need more study. 
e« « « We need action, not de- 
lay.” 

The Administration’s opposition 
to any medical care bill utilizing 
the social security system and paid 
for by increased OASDI taxes on 
both employers and employes was 
divulged by right-wing GOP lead- 
ers 24 hours before Flemming ap- 
peared before the committee headed 
by Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.). 

Following a White House con- 
ference, Senate Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R-II) 
and House Minority Leader Charles 
A. Halleck (R-Ind.) disclosed that 
efforts by some Administration 


members presumably including }. 


Flemming, to win approval of some 
alternative health plan had been re- 
jected. 
Endorses ‘Exploration’ 

There had been earlier reports 
that, despite Pres, Eisenhower’s 
long-standing opposition to any 
medical care program, an election- 
year about-face was under con- 
sideration at the urging of Vice 
Pres. Nixon. 

Flemming said the Administra- 
tion had given limited endorsement 
to an “exploration” of his proposal 
to subsidize payments of voluntary 


[Administration Hit on 


Surrender 


medical insurance policies by aged 
persons with low income. Further 
consultation with federal, state and 
private experts in the field are nec- 
essary, he insisted. 

“It is, of course, not possible to 
predict the length of time that it 
will take for these consultations,” 
he said. “Moreover, I am not in a 
position to predict how long it will 
take to resolve the basic issues.” 

_ In the broad field of the exist- 

ing social security program, the 
Administration recommended: 

@ Repeal of the requirement that 
workers permanently and _ totally 
disabled must wait until age 50 
before drawing benefits for them- 
selves and their dependents. 

@ A boost in the benefit for 
each child of a deceased worker 
to 75 percent of the worker’s bene- 
fit amount. 

@ Providing benefits for the sur- 
vivors of workers who died prior 
to 1940. 

@ Broadening coverage to in- 
clude policemen and firemen under 
state or local retirement systems, 
self-employed physicians, employes 
of nonprofit organizations, and all 
workers in Guam. 

In addition to these Adminis- 
tration proposals, the AFL-CIO 
has urged Congress to raise re- 
tirement benefits for widows above 
the present 75 percent ceiling; per- 
mit women to receive regular ben- 
efits at age 60; and hike the wage 
base above the present $4,800 
level to permit higher benefits. 


Is ‘AMA Disease’ 
Pocketbook-itis? 


The American Medical As- 
sociation’s stand against the 
Forand bill has been “diag- 
nosed” in a poem by an 
anonynious author, recited on 
| the House floor by Rep. John 
Dingell (D-Mich.). The poem 
sums it up this way: 

“If you make a diagnosis 

Of the medical psychosis 

That is now identifiable as 
AMA disease, 

You will find the hyperten- 
sion 

Is induced by any mention 

Of a method whereby pa- 
tients can afford their doc- 
tor’s fees.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1960 


- Support Grows For Site Picketing Bill 


Visits to Capitol Hill 
Bring Pledges of Aid \Tc 


Mounting congressional support for a Taft-Hartley amendment 
to permit picketing of multi-employer construction sites has been 
reported in the wake or a four-day national legislative conference: 
staged by the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. 

The more than 3,300 delegates | reported, after Capitol Hill visits, 


APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE of AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. set up to expand training pro- 


gram, is shown at its organizational meeting. 


Left to right are: J. E. Poulton, Machinists; Joseph 


Corcoran, Plumbers; Fred B. Irwin, Intl. Brother hood of Electrical Workers; Frank X. Hanley, Op- 
erating Engineers; Committee Chairman David S. Turner, Sheet Metal Workers; S. Frank Raftery, 
Painters; Metal Trades Dept. Pres. James A. Brownlow; J. William Hardesty, Iron Workers; A. F. 
Young, Boilermakers; and Metal Trades Research Dir. Paul R. Hutchings, committee secretary. 


Postal Unions Ask 12% Pay Hike, 
Rap Ike’s ‘Wage Freeze’ Demands 


Federal employe unions have charged the Administration with “economic discrimination” for seek- 
ing to impose a wage freeze on government workers in the face of continued gains by workers in 


private industry. 


Letter Carriers Pres. William C. Doherty, lead-off witness before the House Post Office & Civil 
Service Committee, said the Post Office Dept. “consistently shows a touching solicitude for the 


postal budget and no solicitude 
whatsoever for the budget of its 
employes.” 

Representatives of all AFL- 
CIO government unions joined in 
endorsing legislation introduced 
by more than 60 congressmen to _ 
provide a basic 12 percent pay 
raise plus adjustments in salary 
grades and increased longevity 
allowances. 

Legislative Dir. E. C. Hallbeck 
of the Post Office Clerks told the 
committee that postal wages have 
lagged more than 25 percent be- 
hind wage increases granted in 
private industry during the past 
decade. 

Ask ‘Same Yardstick’ 

Hitting at Pres. Eisenhower's de- 
clared opposition to pay raises this 
year, Hallbeck cited the Admin- 
istration’s role in helping to bring 
about a wage hike for steelworkers 
and asked that it use “the same 
yardstick in measuring the needs 
of all groups of workers.” 

The government unions were 
encouraged by the.17-to-6 vote 
by which the House committee 
voted to set both an opening and 
closing date for the pay hear- 


, 


ings —over the opposition of 
Chairman Tom Murray (D- 
Tenn.). In addition to setting 
April 15 as the shutoff date, the 
committee also voted 13-to-10 
not to hold concurrent hearings 
on Administration requests for 
higher postage rates. 

To back up its drive for a pay 
raise, the AFL-CIO Government 
Employes Council has called a leg- 
islative rally to be held Apr..4 and 
5. Several thousand delegates from 
a score of affiliated unions will per- 
sonally contact their senators and 
representatives. Similar rallies have 
been part of every pay raise drive 
in recent years. 

Doherty, who is chairman of the 
Government Employes Council and 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO, 
told the committee that postal 
workers “have been engaged in a 
continuing and sometimes frantic 
effort to catch up with the eco- 
nomic parade.” 

Their substandard wages, he 
said, are a “drag” on the nation’s 
prosperity. 

“Not a single letter carrier in 
the United States” earns enough to 
qualify for a Federal Housing Ad- 


Plumbers Win Hike 
In Pay, Training Fund 


The Plumbers and Pipe Fitters have signed a new two-year con- 
tract with the National Constructors’ Association, featuring a 
minimum wage of $3.05 an hour and a forniula to stabilize their 


joint training fund. 


The pact, the first two-year agreement between the union and the 


employer group representing the‘ 
nation’s 26 largest specialty and en- 
gineering construction firms, suc- 
ceeds a one-year contract expiring 
March 31. It includes a reopening 
clause on wages after one year. 
Plumber’s Pres. Peter T. Schoe- 
mann said the minimum wage 
scale is increased by 15 cents, 
from $2.90 to $3.05 an hour. 
Where local rates are higher, the 
local scale will apply. 

A formula calling for higher em- 
ployer contributions when needed 
was agreed on for the jointly-run 
International Training Fund. At 
present, employers contribute 2.5 
cents an hour to the ITF for each 
employe hour worked. 


The new pact provides that, when 
the ITF falls below $1 million for a 
period of four consecutive months, 
the employer contribution will rise 
to 3 cents per employe hour 
worked. The higher rate will con- 
tinue until the ITF reaches and re- 
mains above $2 million for four 
consecutive months. 

Thus, the ITF will be stabilized 
at between $1 and $2 million. 

In the past year and a half 
the ITF has granted some $1.4 
million to local joint apprenticeship 
groups applying for assistance. Last 
year, the Plumbers Union itself 
made grants totaling some $300,- 
000 for training programs, 


ministration mortgage on a $15,- 
000 house, Doherty told the com- 
mittee. “As a result, a program 
designed to put home ownership 
within the financial reach of work- 
ers with moderate income is mean- 
ingless for letter carriers. By FHA 
standards, our income is not mod- 
erate; it is immoderately low.” 

Postal union spokesmen also 
cited evidence that fewer workers 
are handling more mail than ever 
before as a basis for productivity 
increases for government employes. 

Scheduled to testify next before 
the committee are representatives 
of classified employes—the govern- 
ment’s annually-paid white collar 
workers. 


A.A. Berle Gets 
Union Public 
Affairs Award 


New York—The New York 
Newspaper Guild’s annual Page 
One Award in public affairs has 
been presented to Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., former assistant Secretary of 
State, “for his persistent fight for 
freedom in the world and his il- 
luminating evaluation of the role 
of the corporation in modern so- 
ciety.” 

John L. Lewis, president emeri- 
tus of the unaffiliated Mine Work- 
ers and once president of the for- 
mer CIO, was voted the Page One 
Award in labor by a panel of labor 
reporters. Lewis was cited for his 
lifetime leadership of the UMW 
“and the inspirational role he 
played in the advancement of in- 
dustrial unionism.” 


The award for “best example 
of a crusading newspaper,” an- 
nually made by the New York 
Guild, was omitted because the 
judges ruled there was “no suit-— 
able entry.” 


Among other awards made in a 
wide variety of fields at the annual 
awards luncheon was a national re- 
porting award to A. H. Raskin of 
the New York Times for his steel 
strike coverage and a foreign re- 
porting award to A. M. Rosenthal, 
also of the Times, for his stories 
on Poland. 


that they. received firm commit-® 
ments from 50 senators and 215 
congressmen to support “situs 
picketing” legislation. Ten sena- 
tors and 26 representatives ~ indi- 
cated opposition with the remainx 
der either asking more time to 
study the measure or recorded as 
noncommittal. 


Cleared by Subcommittee 

A bill designed to free job-site 
picketing from the secondary boy- 
cott restrictions of Taft-Hartley has 
been introduced by Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr. {D-N. J.) and 
cleared by a House Labor subcom- 
mittee. It is awaiting a final vote 
in the full Labor Committee, which 
voted 22-7 to reject an amendment 


| by Rep. Robert Griffin (R-Mich.), 
co-author of last year’s Landrum- | “ 


Griffin Act, to seriously restrict 
construction-site picketing. 

The measure is designed to re- 
verse a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruling, in the now- 
famous Denver Building Trades 
case, which held that picket- 
ing of a non-union contractor 
at a construction site constituted 
an illegal secondary boycott if 
it induced other crafts to walk 
off the job. 

The “situs picketing” amend- 
ment is a key plank in the Building 
& Construction Trades Dept.’s 
1960 legislative program, which 
also calls for legislation to pro- 
vide aid for depressed areas, com- 
prehensive federal aid to educa- 
tion, adequate housing, moderniza- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon prevail- 
ing wage act, and repeal of T-H’s 
Sec. 14(b) permitting so-called 
state “right-to-work” laws. 

Four of the Democratic Party’s 
major contenders for the presiden- 
tial nomination addressed the rec- 
ord turnout of building trades 
delegates. They included: 

@ Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) endorsed the depart- 
ment’s program and assailed the 
Eisenhower Administration for be- 
ing “dedicated to the worship of a 
new kind of golden calf—the fiscal 
budget.” He called for a “truly 
massive program of construction, 
public and private, to meet the 
needs” of the nation. 

@ Sen. Stuart Symington. (D- 
Mo.) promised full support for the 
six-point legislative goals of the 
BCTD, and urged that the “dis- 


Oil WorkersReturn 
At Sugar Creek 


Sugar Creek, Mo.—The Oil 
Workers have withdrawn their 
eight-month long picket line from 
the Standard Oil of Indiana re- 
finery here’ 

The local union is meeting with 
the company on the subject of 
manpower needs, with a view to- 
wards résuming negotiations for a 
contract. 

The local voted by a narrow 
margin to return to work, an ac- 
tion suggested by the international 
union. 

The refinery workers, once an 
4ndependent union, voted in March 
of 1959 to join the Oil Workers. 
When negotiations for a contract 
reached an impasse, some 600 of 
the 730 employes struck last July 8. 

They stood against the giant 
firm for eight months, until the 
international proposed they con- 
sider a return to work. With the 
company rescheduling workers “as 
needed,” some 190 maintenance 
men still remain to be called back. 


criminatory situation” resulting 
from the NLRB’s Denver ruling 
be ended by Congress this year. 
He said passage of legislation as- 
suring home and school construc- 
tion, full employment and adequate. 
security for the aged could be met 
if the Administration’s “budget- 
balancing” policies were reversed. 

@ Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
said it was “time for labor to get 
its Irish up” and fight for amend- 
ment of last year’s Landrum- 
Griffin Act. “You can’t live with 
that bill,” he told delegates, adding 
that he was the only presidential 
candidate who did not have to 
apologize for his vote on L-G, 
since he ard the late Sen. William 
Langer were the only ones voting 
no” on final passage. 

@ Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), who addressed the open- 
ing day session, pledged he would 
fight to have Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders in Congress re- 
deem last years pledges to act on 
the “situs picketing” bill this year. 
The 86th Congress, he vowed, 
“shall not adjourn until this meas- 
ure is brought to a vote.” ‘ 


TWU Warns 
Of Jet Risk to 


Ground Crews 


New York—New dangers to the 
lives and health of ground crew 
workers brought on by the jet age 
in airline operations are spelled out 
by the Air Transport Div. of the 
Transport Workers in a new book- 
let that suggests specific precautions’ 
on how to avoid them. 

The 32-page pamphlet is illus- 
trated with drawings, charts and 
graphs depicting the perils and how: 
to meet them and survive. It is 
being distributed to all ADT-TWU 
members. : 

“The jet can be a killer,” TWU_ 
Pres. Michael J. Quill and Vice 
Pres. James F. Horst, who also is. 
ATD director, warn in a foreword, 

Repeating the same theme, the 
booklet points out that some of 
the dangers in working around 
jet planes are more or less obvi- 
ous and that others are hidden, 
occurring only after long expo- 
sure which makes them more se- ~ 
rious. 


“Thus aircraft can inflict damages 
which are more subtle . . . crippling 
deafness, body damage from radar, ~ 
injured hands from fuels and sol- 
vents,” it says. “These are things 
that will happen most often to those 
who are even slightly careless.” 


Fourteen specific areas of danger 
are discussed, leading to the con- 
clusion that “safety is your respon-. 
sibility” and that airline ground” 
crew workers can contribute to their 
own survival by working with “or’ 
at least supporting” the safety com- 
mittees set up in each ATD local.” 

The booklet was compiled from” 
U.S. military and civilian agency” 
handbooks, manufacturers’ publica-” 
tions and technical publications. 4 


Governor Lauds Labor’ 8. 
Handicapped Program 3 


Oklahoma City—Gov. J. How- 
ard Edmonson (D) has expressed; 
his appreciation to the’ Oklahoma: 
AFL-CIO and to union members; 
for their leadership and support of) 
programs to promote jobs for the® 
handicapped. 
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3,300 Delegates Give Push 
To Legislative Program 
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ADMINISTRATION PLEDGE to fight for Taft-Hartley change to 
permit building trades picketing of common construction sites was 
given by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell (right). 


CAPITOL HILL visits, like this one with Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.), highlighted conference as delegates 
pressed for enactment of BCTD’s six-point legislative program. 


RECORD TURNOUT of 3,300 delegates to sixth national legisla- 
tive conference of AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. 
heard the Democratic candidates below address the sessions. 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT of department, Richard J. Gray (center), received ovation from delegates 
as he ended 17 years as head of BCTD. With him are Peter J. Brennan (left), president of the New 
York City BTC, and Frank Bonadio, secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO BCTD. 


NUMBER ONE TARGET 


REVERSE DENVER BUILDING TRADES RULE 


DENVER BUILDING TRADES RULE 
COMPELS UNION BUILDING 
TRADESMEN TO WORK 

SIDE BY SIDE WITH 
NON-UNION WORKMEN 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1960 — 


Mockery of Democracy 


Ts “SIT-IN” protests against segregation in public eating places 


that are erupting in the South reflect a growing national deter- 
mination that discrimination must be stamped out from the body 
' politic, 


But while Negro students are enduring arrests, jail, and vicious} 


insults in their protest demonstrations, the biggest “sit-in” of them 
all is taking place in the U.S. Senate. 

A minority of the Senate’is intent on frustrating the will of the 
nation for a civil rights bill, They have used and will continue 
to use every parliamentary device established under democratic 
procedures to block final action on a meaningful bill. 

The restaurant “sit-ins” in the South are a legitimate use of the 
guaranteed rights of freedom of speech and assembly. The “sit-in” 
in the Senate is a planned mockery of democracy. 


Bankrupt Administration 


Te BANKRUPTCY of the Administration in meeting the na- 
tion’s human needs has been fully exposed in its position on 
the Forand bill. 
After months of backing and filling, Sec. of Health, Education & 
_ Welfare Arthur S. Flemming was forced to go before the House 
Ways & Means Committee to- oppose legislation to provide health 
care for social security beneficiaries and admit he had no counter 
proposal to offer for this session of Congress. 


The Forand bill provides a simple and equitable solution to the 


increasingly critical problem of providing health care for older| 


citizens living on limited social security benefits. It would use the 
existing system to provide these benefits, with the cost spread out 
over a person’s working life rather than exacting the cost of medi- 
cal care from small retirement incomes. ei, 5, 
This apparently is too much for the Administration. It is 
willing to let the old folks shift for themselves despite the over- 
whelming evidence that they cannot meet the cost of private in- 
surance which would do an adequate job. 

The Administration’s refusal to face up to the responsibility of 
leadership in the field of human needs—witness the veto of the 
measure to control water pollution—makes it clear that Congress 
must step in and do the job. - 


Labor and World Affairs 


ie THE NEXT two months American foreign policy will be 
examined, re-examined and put to the test as never before. 
There will be an intense interest in the problems we face as the 
leader of the free world, problems stemming from the Soviet Un- 
ion’s drive for world domination. 

It is vitally necessary that American workers and the public 
at large understand the nature of these problems and the reasons 
for their existence. Only through such understanding can an 
effective democratic foreign policy evolve. 

The AFL-CIO Conference on World Affairs in New York City 
on Apr. 19-20 is designed to meet this need. Outstanding authori- 
ties on critical phases of the world situation will put the problems 
to be raised at international meetings and at the summit into per- 
spective—not only for trade unionists but for all Americans. 

This conference will serve once again to underscore the role of a 
responsible trade union movement in a democratic society—the job 
of thinking and acting in the national interest, of preserving and 
strengthening democracy in this period of challenge. 
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Manutacturer Tells Congress: 


$1.25 Minimum Wage Needed 
To Safeguard Fair Employers 


The following is excerpted from the state- 
ment of James F. Haley, secretary of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., before a House Labor sub- 
committee on the minimum wage bill. Haley 
spoke for a group of nine manufacturers of 
men’s shirts, underwear, pajamas, neckwear, 
handkerchiefs and related products employing 
about 20,000 production workers in plants in 
12 states. 

Biv COMPANIES for whom I speak are in 

favor of a federal minimum of $1.25 per hour 
for employes who have completed their training 
period. 


We support a minimum of $1.25 per hour . 


because we believe it is necessary to stimulate 
purchasing power among the lowest paid work- 
ers and because employers who pay fair wages 
should be protected against the unfair competi- 
tion of substandard wages, 

It is customary for economists to classify man’s 
apparel as a necessity. But we in the industry 
have learned through experience that our product 
is a deferrable necessity. People are naturally 
obliged to give priority to the purchase of food 
and shelter. If anything is left, and if medical 
expenses have not intervened, then they buy ap- 
parel. 

According to the latest overall study of factory 
workers’ earnings published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics in January 1959 (B.L.S. Bulletin 
No. 1252) approximately 1.75 million workers, or 


about 15 percent of all factory workers in the | 
United States, were earning less than $1.25 per a 
_ modernization of machinery, modern produc- 


hour. These workers averaged $1.13 per hour. 


It is our firm conviction that today these — 


workers cannot buy our products because of in- 
adequate earnings, nor can they buy the prod- 
ucts of many other industries. We think that 
raising their wages to $1.25 per hour would 
make them better customers for the products 
of American industry and would help to create 
more job opportunities, 

We believe the resulting wage increase can be 
absorbed with little or no effect on prices, The 
same Bureau of Labor Statistics wage study shows 
that raisihg all workers receiving less than $1.25 
per hour to the $1.25 minimum would effect aver- 
age hourly earnings of all production workers 
by less than 2.3 cents per hour. In percentage 


terms the effect would be only a small fraction’ 


over 1 percent. We believe that such an effect 


would not be inflationary. We recognize that some 
increases to other employes might be required be- 
cause of narrowing differentials but this would 
not be sufficiently substantial to have a marked 
effect on wage levels. 

It is true that in the men’s furnishings industry 
there is a large percentage of production workers 
who earn less than $1.25 per hour and it may 
very well be that the manufacturers who employ 
those workers may-have to raise their prices to a 
reasonable level in order that their employes 


-Should earn a decent minimum wage. The com- 


panies for whom I speak all believe that this would 
have a beneficial effect on our industry and on the 
country as a whole. 

WE HAVE SOME EMPLOYES who now 
earn less than $1.25 per hour and would therefore 
be affected by a $1.25 minimum. However, 
we believe the salutary effects would justify the 
cost to us. It is natural to ask why we have not 
voluntarily adjusted our minimums to $1.25 per 
hour. The answer lies in competitive conditions. 
We cannot raise our minimums when others are 
free to pay their workers $1.00 per hour. If we 
were to do this we would invite self-destruction. 

We firmly believe that honest competition 
between business enterprises should not be con- 
ducted at the expense of employes. That is 
destructive competition, unworthy of the free 
enterprise system. There are many areas in 
the conduct of a business where competition can 

_ play a constructive role: efficient management, 
imaginative merchandising, aggressive i 
tion methods, etc. 

_ We should not reward the employer who com- 
petes. by paying less than a fair minimum. If we 


_ fequire everyone to pay not less than $1.25 per 


hour we willbolster purchasing power and elimi- 
nate.competition based upon substandard wages. 

As long as the legal minimum remains at the 
low figure of $1.00 per hour; it will continue to 


be possible for substandard manufacturers to pro- 
‘vide the worst kind of unfair competition to the 
legitimate and efficiently operated units of the 
“industry. This competition tends to drive down 


wage standards for the entire industry. The com- 
petition of the substandard manufacturer is based 


‘solely on the payment of low wages, not on effi- 


cient management, sound merchandising and the 
like, and I submit that this is unhealthy. 
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| Morgan pag ve 
Imperfect Agreement Seen 
As Alternative to Oblivion 


‘bomb load, sneak tests could be made under- 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC _commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday Kiera 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 3 


IN THE FACE of constant danger, seecheicbiiin 
tell us, people have a tendency to develop a de- 
nial of its existence. Familiarity, in other words, 
breeds not exactly con- 5 
tempt but a kind of numb- 
ness as an insulation 
against being scared to 
death at too frequent in- 
tervals. Or to put it more 
simply, we just avoid real- 
ity as much as possible 
when it is threatening. _ 

This probably explains 
why there is so little pub- 
lic outcry against the quiv- 
ering fact that the world 
is living more dangerously 
today than at any time since the beginning of man. 
Fire and flood and pestilence have menaced 
civilization periodically but never before in history 
has mankind been able to claim the morbid dis- 
tinction of complete do-it-yourself destruction. 

Tonight, though, we can all go light-heartedly to 
bed, secure in the knowledge that there actually 
exists, tucked cozily away in bomb stockpiles and 
ready for use, enough nuclear caeney to blast us 
all to oblivion. 

Some people insist on quibbling. over this point. 
They maintain that there are bound to be some 
duds and that even though the demolition will be 
vast it won’t be total.. Human survival on such 
terms, however, somehow fails to arouse the spirit 
of adventure in me. I am for being a little more 
adventuresome with the alternatives that reality of- 
fers, particularly now that the Geneva talks on 
banning nuclear tests have become.suddenly fluid. 

Soviet Russia has made a bold and possibly 
untrustworthy move. It has accepted the Amer- 
ican plan to suspend tests with a big “if.” The 
“if” involves our agreement to a moratorium 
—lasting, it was suggested four or five years— 
on so-called “small” underground tests which 
could escape detection. In the interim experts 
would try to perfect detection machinery so 
that a total ban could be invoked on all tests, 
big and small, with reasonable assurance that 
cheaters would be caught. 

This is a major change in the Soviet position. 

Previously Moscow had held out for full sus- 
pension across the board, rejected our plan and 
ignored the argument that unless or until moni- 
toring techniques were improved for blasts under 
the 20,000-tons-of-TNT equivalent of Hiroshima’s 
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ground and go undetected. Now the Russians not 
only accept that principle but by doing so put the 
talks on a common basis; both sides are at last 
talking about the same thing, a limited treaty, 


‘though, to be sure, in different versions. 


Coupled: with the earlier Soviet agreement in 
principle to the concept of international inspec- 
tion teams, this‘ is an encouraging step toward 
real concessions. 


THE QUESTION is how far the West is willing 
to bend too. What the Soviets proposed in Geneva 
recently is close to. what the British wanted us to 
do some time ago. But we have been holding 
out’ for suspension of only such tests as can be 
detected and thus policed and controlled. 

Not in this category—yet—are small bangs 
in a cave. (The adjective “small” here betrays the 
mushroom growth of nuclear destructive power. 
Less than 15 years ago the Hiroshima bomb was 
the biggest explosion man had ever devised; now 
on the nuclear scale it is a “little” thing.) 


Pressure is building up in the Pentagon and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to resume 
small-blast testing not later than autumn. The 
argument is this is needed to perfect lighter 
missile warheads and anti-missile missiles and 
. besides we can’t trust the Russians not to be 
Sonn te pepe 6:80 Se oe SO 
announced. 


I suggest that “trusting” is not the issue here. 
Governments, even allies, never really trust each 
other. But they do keep agreements when it is in 
their own self. interest to do so. Even the Krem- 
lin has done that. 

Presumably Khrushchev and company consider 
it in their own self-interest not to have the world 
blown up since they would go up with it too. So 
the issue is the choice between two risks: an ulti- 
mate cataclysm from a continued arms race, which 
could be triggered by mistake or a madman as well 
as calculation; and the danger that under the 
guise of suspension of tests of new weapons some- 


~ 


_ bedy would cheat. 


Would he? Perhaps. So far as is known, how- 
ever, neither Britain, the U.S. nor the USSR has 
violated the voluntary test ban which has been 
sustained for more than a year without inspection 
or controls. 

As they consider the admittedly imperfect 
Russian offer, Washington and London must ask 
themselves whether ironclad and foolproof guar- 
antees can always be realized. 

It may be easier to answer if we face honestly 
the alternative question: how ironclad and fool- 
proof is the world’s present safety? 


Congressmen Predict Passage 
Of School Construction Bill 


[HE CHANCES of passing a bill providing fed- 
eral aid for school construction is good this 
year, Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.) and 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.) agreed in 
an interview on Washington Reports to the Peo- 
ple, AFL-CIO public service program heard on 
more than 300 radio stations. 

“Speaking as a Republican,” Frelinghuysen 
taid, “I will agree there’s an excellent chance of 
passage so long as the bill is substantially similar 
to the one that our committee (House Education 
& Labor) voted out.” 

“We hope that when this bill passes, the 
Senate will yield and accept the House version 
in the interests of getting the program on the 
read,” Thompson declared. 

He said he believed the President “would be 
Most reluctant to veto a bill which is essentially 
constructive and which is in fact. quite moderate.” 

THE THOMPSON MEASURE would provide 
for federal aid for school construction only. 


Thompson said he continues to favor federal aid — 


for teacher salaries also, but “as a practical legis- 
lator, in the interest of classroom construction, 
retreated.” 
The House committee bill provides for both 
grants on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis, and a 
d-to assist states in debt services. 
Thompson and Frelinghuysen discussed obsta- 


cles to passage, including efforts to eliminate the 
grant feature of the measure and substitute a debt 
service approach only. Frelinghuysen said he him- 
self is for a combination of the two. Thompson 
said “the pure debt service approach is impractical 
because of the legal difficulties it would create in 
the states and we feel, too, that too many local 


school districts have reached the legal limits of |; 


their bonded indebtedness and wouldn’t be able 
to borrow money for school construction or estab- 
lish the credit with which to issue bonds.” 

. Frelinghuysen quoted a Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare estimate that only 237 school 
districts have borrowed to the utmost of their 
capacity. 

Thompson said he considered the often-quoted 
237 figure as inaccurate. 

“Senator Clark and myself have made an 
analysis,” he asserted. “In the case of New 

Jersey, as an example, which in the HEW sur- 

_ vey is said to have no classroom shortage, I have 

learned that more than 70 districts have bor- 
rowed up to within 5 percent of their legal 
limit.” 

Both congressmen eneseened the hope that the 
so-called Powell anti-segregation amendment 
would not be offered again, and if it were that 
it would be defeated because it might kill the 
whole measure and, furthermore, is not necessary. 
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- The regular column by Willard Shelton which normally ap- 
pears in this space will return next week. This week we are re- 


printing the following from Public A fairs Institute—W ashington 
Window. 


A BASIC DEBATE is now going on in the U.S. as to whether 
we are neglecting our well-being as a nation in favor of our own ~ 
private well-being and opulence. fie 

For twenty years the New and Fair Deals placed emphasis on n the 
public needs such as improved education, health services, public 
works like the Tennessee Valley Authority, social security, slum 
clearance, unemployment compensation. These might be called the 
underpinnings of our society. They helped: produce a standard of 
living that has been the envy of the ‘rest of the world. - 

For the past seven years under the Eisenhower Administration, 
the emphasis Has been away from these social projects and in 
favor of individual well-being and. prosperity largely as reflected 
in the profit and dividend columns of our business enterprises. 

The gospel, as preached day and night by the U.S. Chamber of © 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers, has been 
that it is only through the freedom of business that we can have the 
kind of social progress that presumably we all want. 

The cry has been: keep. the role of government to a minimum; .: 
encourage private gain so that it will invest in job-producing enter- 
prises; let businessmen make the decisions as to how our economy | 
shall develop; -leave it up to the states and local communities to 
give us such social services as we need. 


HOW WELL has this worked? Undoubtedly it has worked well 
for some. 

Profits and dividends reached new highs in 1959. The tight 
money policy produced the highest interest rates since before 
the New Deal. The stock market has boomed much along the 
lines of the 1920’s. Most of us with jobs have shared to a certain 
extent in the private opulence that has resulted, although a discour- 
agingly high number—at least a fifth—definitely have not. 

But, meanwhile, what has been happening to our plan as a na- 
tion—education, housing, slum clearance, pure water, health serv- 
ices? Are these really being kept up as they should be for an ever 


increasing population or are we shortchanging ourselves in these 
areas? 


Wherever we turn we hear grave warnings that we are slipping 
behind on these fronts: from the educators, from the conserva- 
tionists, from the housing experts, from the social workers, from _ 
the sanitation engineers, from virtually every group that is con- 
cerned with the public welfare. 

There is much evidence that we have not progressed on the 
public front as much as we desperately need; that our economy is — 
not growing as fast as it should; that a day of reckoning may well 
be ahead. 

Between 1947 and 1953 the manufacturing index went up 40 
points. Between 1953 and 1959 it went up only 14 points. 

Our total annual rate of growth between 1947 and 1953 was 
5.6 percent; between 1953 and 1959 it dropped to 2.3 percent. — 
Our annual rate of growth per capita during the same periods 
dropped shockingly from 3.8 percent to one-half of one percent. 


WITH THIS DRASTIC DROP in the rate of our growth, it is 
no wonder that the business community keeps telling us that we 
“can’t afford” this social service or that one; it is no wonder that 
the Federal budget has cut down on the public plant in the form 
of cuts in appropriations for federal programs and even the aban- 
donment of programs that have helped build our standard of living. 

What good does it do us if we as individuals—and a few only 
at that—are wealthy, if the people are poorly educated with millions 
of them badly housed, in need of adequate health programs, 
subsisting on inadequate retirement benefits and unemployment 
compensation? 


THE HOUSE BILL for federal aid ny school construction hinds 
a good chance of passage by Congress this year according to 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N. J,), on icf and Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.). They were interviewed on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program 
heard on more than 300 radio stations. 
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How fo Buy: : 


Families Lured Into 
Debt by Easy Credit 


: By Sidney Margolius 


ALLMENT DEBTS are soaring. So are wage-earner bank- |} 


ruptcies. So are pleas for help from families who have gotten 
on a debt merry-go-round. 


In this relatively boom era, there actually are more bankruptcies | jj 3 


than during the big depression, and many more involve working 
families. In 1958, 83 per cent of the 80,000 personal bankruptcies 


were by wage-earners compared to|f 


35 per cent of the 70,000 in 1935, 
reports thé National Retail Credit 
Association. 

Despite the rise in bankruptcies, 
American families are undertaking 


habit. They’re buying more small 
items, even clothing, as well as the 
big ones on credit. 

Last January, installment debts 
jumped $400 million to a new rec- 
ord of $40 billion. Such debts in- 


What your family especially ought 
to know is that only $150 million of 
the January jump was for cars compared to previous average in- 
creases of $200 miii*on a month for this big purchase. The rest of 
the increase was for snialler items. 

Behind the big jump in credit buying of small items is the push 
large bankséand retailers are giving “revolving credit” and “check- 
credit” plans. Sears Roebuck, for example, reports that nearly 
half their sales are now on credit. ; 

Similarly, over 100 banks now offer “check-credit.” They credit 
a loan to your account and you draw on it by check, repaying 
monthly. In less than a year, 40,000 families opened such accounts 
just with First National City Bank of New York. 

Another modern easy-credit plan is bank charge accounts. You 
get a card allowing you to charge at local stores, and pay the bank 
monthly, taking up to six months. One big bank reports it now 
has 36,000 such “charge” buyers. 

REVEALINGLY, these easy-credit plans are pushed by the same 
banks like First National City which have been plugging for high 


interest rates with the argument that “tight money” will curb borrow- | 


‘ing and inflation. The banks are saying one thing but doing another. 

Whole effect of such plans is to stimulate impulse buying. You 
don’t even have to stop to arrange for the credit; it’s pre-arranged. 
But while it’s simpler to get into debt nowadays, no one yet has 
invented a simple way to get out, readers testify. 

“Your paper mentioned credit unions, which we never knew 
existed,” writes the wife of a Lock Haven, Pa., worker. “We are 
in debt to loan companies. We have tried borrowing from banks, 
businessmen, etc. There just isn’t enough to pay all the debts and 
every month one or two must wait.” 

Another wife, from San Diego, Calif., reports her family is 
paying $95 a month on debts on an income of $300. She writes: 
“We are bogged down trying to make ends meet. I’ve tried every 
gimmick; buy meats only on special, plan.meals ahead, buy market 
brands as much as possible, avoid buying of luxury food. Still my 
grocery bill goes up. I find that although one item in one market 
may be two cents cheaper, another is sure to be three cents higher. 

“Our income is $300 per month. Mortgage payments are $64.50. 
We are paying $60 on a $2,000 loan plus installment payments of 
$35. We go behind a little more each month. We have three chil- 
dren, 2,4 and 5. Our regular bills are food $125 a month; utilities 
$15; transportation $25; insurance (family policy) $14. The $11.41 
installment we pay on our TV could be considered amusements, as 
we don’t go any place at all. I wonder how people in our position 
ever get out of the hole.” 

HOW CAN these families get out of the hole? 

1. They do need credit unions. If they belonged to one, they 
would have gotten better counseling on debt management than from 
the loan companies and installment sellers who let them over- 
borrow. 

Another value of joining a credit union is the opportunity to - 
get a consolidation loan at 12 percent or less a year, to repay 
higher-rate debts. Loan companies generally charge 24 to 36 
percent a year. Commercial banks are another source of reason- 
able consolidation loans but tend to seek borrowers with more 
‘financial ability. . 

2. If a low-cost consolidation loan is not available, the only other 
way to get out of debt is to go on a “crash budget” for long enough 
to reduce debts to a more reasonable level. 

That may seem tough to say to a lady who already shops so 
carefully for food. But even in her budget there’s at least one 
loophole in the $168 a year spent for an insurance policy covering 
all members of the family. If the policy has been in existence a 
while, there are cash reserves here that can be borrowed on at a 
lower rate of interest to repay the installment debts. At a rough 
guess, this family appears to be paying about $17 a month in interest 
charges besides the payments on principal. 

3. Among sources for homemaking and budgeting information 
besides adult education programs and union and credit-union coun- 
selors, are family service agencies in your area, county extension 
home economists in rural and suburban communities, and even the 


county welfare office. 
(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


even heavier debts, and most dan-|f 
gerously, are developing a new credit |f 


COLLEGE STUDENTS from all over the nation, in Washington, D. C., for a one-semester seminar 


on government and related issues at American University, visit the AFL~CIO headquarters building 
for briefing sessions and discussions on the trade union movement. : 


creased 15 percent in just one year.| Me port om 50,000 Interviews: 


Consumers Regard Government 
As Guard Against Depression 


SYCHOLOGICALLY, World War II marked 
a clear break with the past in the minds of 
most Americans. 

The Employment Act of 1946 embodied two 
lessons widely learned by consumers—that de- 
pressions are not inevitable and that the govern- 
ment can help maintain full employment. 


Well over half the 50,000 families interviewed - 


by The University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center since this act was passed have said flatly 
that nothing like the great depression could ever 
happen again. 

When asked why they felt this way, few peo- 
ple mentioned war-related production. Most 
talked in terms of public works and other types 
of government spending. The public also credits 
American business with power to help sustain 
prosperity, though to a somewhat lesser extent 
than the government. 

This and other conclusions are contained in a 
new book on “The Powerful Consumer,” by Pro- 
fessor George Katona of The University of Mich- 
igan Survey Research Center. 

Katona directs the SRC’s economic behavior 
program. His book summarizes interviews with 
50,000 consumers since 1946—the largest col- 
lection of basic information on consumers in this 
country. 

These interviews show that most consumers 
have no detailed understanding of intricate eco- 
nomic activities. But they do have a good deal 
of economic “horse sense.” 

In 1949, when many experts feared a depres- 
sion, consumers refused to panic. Again, in 
1954, consumers stopped economic stagnation and 
led the economy upward. And in 1958 steady 
consumer spending for non-durable goods and 
services kept a recession. from spiralling into a 
depression. , 

SO FAR AS THEIR OWN personal economic 
situation is concerned, most Americans have held 
a highly optimistic view of their long-term pros- 
pects. Out of every 10 persons, five expect their 
income to increase over the next few years, four 
expect it will remain about the same, and one an~- 
ticipates a decline. Older persons represent a siz- 


mew power to the consumer. 

In a poor economy, most people must spend all 
their income for food, shelter, and clothing, simply 
to survive. In the U.S. today, the role of the con- 
sumer is fundamentally different. 

Several major developments have substantially 
increased the power of American consumers, ac- 
cording to Katona. These include: 


@ Changing income patterns—Millions of fam- . 


ilies now are in a position to spend money on 
things besides the basic necessities. 

@ Increased financial feserves—Prior to World 
War II, most families had no bank deposits or 


government bonds. The total liquid assets of | 


American families was approximately $45 bil- 
lion. _By 1957 total savings and reserve funds 
amounted to $175 billion. 

@ Credit buying—About two-thirds of all fam- 


ilies have some kind of debt. This reflects both 
the easy availability of credit and psychological 
acceptance of buying on the cuff. 

Although few families figure their budgets 
to the last penny, most American consumers 
have developed ways of controlling their spend- 
ing. 

The fairly large share of income used to pay 
fixed obligations—mortgage installments and life 
insurance, for example — helps keep track of 
spending. 

Installment buying also reduces the amount of 


“money available for other purposes, thus con- 
While high interest © 


tributing to self-regulation. 
charges may make this kind of buying seem ir- 
rational, it serves a “supér-rational” purpose for 
some families, Katona says. Taking their own 
personal shortcomings into account, many con- 
sumers who have the cash available or could ac- 
cumulate it fairly quickly use installment credit 
as a way of forcing themselves to save, he ex- 
plains. © : 

Strong group factors—assurance about buying 
well by doing what friends and neighbors do—and 
“in-the-store” factors, such as the arrangement of 
displays or wrappings, also influence consumer 
choices. But impulse buying, in the sense of 
whimsical purchases, is of less importance to the 
economy than occasional genuine decision-making 
and very frequent manifestations of habitual be- 
havior, Katona notes. 

In general, American families are well-inte- 
grated economic units. Major buying decisions 
are often made jointly by husband and wife. 

Katona declares, “The idea that price increases 
are a chronic feature of our economy has gained 
adherents but has not become general. The theory 
which postulates that union power, high govern- 
ment debt, and spending inclinations of Congress 
are enduring features of our society and make for 


an inflationary age has thus far not entered into’ 


the thinking of the majority of the American 
people—not even of those in the upper income 
brackets.” 

When consumers expect small price in- 
creases, they tend to fight inflation by reducing 
the demand for cars, appliances, and other dur- 
able goods, Katona adds. Scarce buying and 


* . hoarding occur only when substantial price in- 


creases and shortages of goods are anticipated. 
“The danger that creeping inflation will be 
transformed into galloping inflation is not too 
great,” Katona continues. 7 
“Creeping inflation is an evil, but not a catastro- 
phe. During creeping inflation production is not 


disorganized and employment is not reduced. . 


(Rising productivity may even help keep infla- 
tion in bounds.) Most wages and salaries keep 
pace with price increases, so that the society does 
not consist of a few profiteers and masses of in- 
flation victims. : 

“It is hardly correct, as we so often hear, 
that ‘The most important single issue confronting 
us is inflation.’ It may well be that a business 
recession causes more human suffering than 
creeping inflation.” 
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In Wilson Co. Arbitration: 


PAS viy More 


Strikers” 


Ordered Reinstated 


Chicago—The three-man arbitration panel named to settle dis- 
puted issues left over from the Packinghouse Workers’ walkout at 
seven plants of Wilson & Co. has ordered that 233 strikers accused 
of picket line disturbances must be reinstated by Apr. 4 


Earlier the arbitrators had handed down a blanket ‘biibie that 


seniority must apply “all the way> 
up and down” so far as jobs are 
concerned.. In actual practice, this 
ruling meant the restoration of ap- 
proximately 3,000 strikers to their 
jobs even if the company had to fire 
approximately the same number of 
strikebreakers to. make room for 
them. 

The strikers ordered reinstated 
in the latest decision of the arbi- 
trators were accused of partici- 
pating in mass disorders at Wil- 
son plants in Albert Lea, Minn., 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The arbitrators next were sched- 
uled to take up the cases of 51 
strikers who were accused of picket 
line violence during the bitter 110- 
day strike, according to Federal 
Judge Joe Sam Perry, a member of 
the board. 

In addition, they will give con- 
sideration to 41 other instances in 
which strikers were alleged to have 
been guilty of non-violent “infrac- 
tions” during the walkout. 


Status of Strikebreakers 


. When the arbitration board was 
established in the strike settlement, 
its major task was seen as straight- 


ening out the status of the scabs 
hired to replace workers on picket 
lines. The company contended the 
strikebreakers were “permanent re- 
placements” put on the gayroll 
during the strike. 


The strike grew out of the 
company’s refusal to meet the 
' wage standards set in settlements 
with other “Big Four” packing- 
house companies, and its ada- 
mant insistence on changes in 
working conditions. 


’ Wilson employes kept on the job 
from Sept. 19, when the contract 
expired, to late in October, when 
the company locked them out after 
demanding individual “yellow dog” 
contracts covering working condi- 
tions. 


Thé union struck on Nov. 3. It 
had widespread support from the 
organized labor movement, includ- 
ing an appeal from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany for financial aid. 
A union campaign to induce con- 
sumers to refuse to buy Wilson 
products during the strike, which 
had considerable success, was called 
off after agreement was reached. 


Six Unions Map United 
Drive in Portland Strike 


Phoenix, Ariz——Complete coordination of union efforts to beat 
back the vicious anti-labor attacks of strikebound newspaper pub- 
lishers in Portland, Ore., was agreed upon by the five printing 
trades unions and the Newspaper Guild at a meeting here of the 
Intl. Allied Printing Trades Association. 


Rene Valentine of New York, > 


international representative for the 
Typographical Union, was named 
coordinator of the strike with com- 
plete authority to direct the unified 
union offensive in Portland. 


He will be in full charge of all 
the resources the unions can throw 
into the fight against the efforts of 
the Portland Oregonian and the 
Portland Journal to break up or 
greatly weaken their employes’ la- 
bor organizations. 

The united front includes, in ad- 
dition to the Typos and the Guild, 
the Bookbinders, Photo-engravers, 
Stereotypers and Pressmen. 


The presidents of the six inter- 
national unions were scheduled 
to meet individually with their 
local memberships in Portland 
this week, and then fo speak 
at a joint meeting explaining 
the decisions of the conference 
here and helping fill in the biue- 
print for victory. 


The Phoenix meeting made it 
clear that the objective of the uni- 
fied effort was to assure the Port- 
land strikers of all necessary assist- 
ance. It acted after hearing a report 
from a Portland delegation on the 
“Portland pattern” of union-bust- 
ing which emphasized the employer 
tactics of use of imported strike- 
breakers paid for with strike in- 
surance benefits. 

The locally-owned Journal and 
the Oregonian, a unit of the ex- 
tensive S. I. Newhouse chain, have 
been jointly publishing one news- 
paper with the help of scabs 
brought in from other areas. 


The situation grew out of the 
publishers’ efforts to foist on the 
Stereotypers one-man operation of 
a piece of foreign-made equipment 
which the newspapers have not yet 
purchased and which the union has 
not seen in action. It would re- 
place a machine which requires two 
men to operate. 


Board added. 


Drop in Production Seen 
As Economic Danger Sign 


An economic warning signal was sounded as the Federal 
Reserve Board reported that the nation’s industrial production 
dropped one percent in February. 

The drop in the industrial output index to 110 marked the 
first decline—aside from those caused by the 1959 steel strike 
—-since the recession lowpoint of April, 1958. 

_. The FRB reported that cutbacks in auto assemblies, ap- 
pliances and apparel accounted for most of the reduced ac- 
tivity at factories, mines and public utilities. 

Behind the cutbacks, the board suggested, was the fact that 
retail sales “remained below earlier levels of output.” 

As for what’s ahead, the Board reported that business 
equipment and materials maintained peak output rates while 
housing starts dropped. The decline in auto assemblies from 
high January rates is expected to continue for March, the 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP was demonstrated by Western Federation of Butchers of Cali- 

fornia, who played host to athletes from around the world during recent 8th Winter Olympic Games © 
at Squaw Valley. The organization, representing 50,000 union butchers, supplied free hot dogs 
to Olympic participants, dispensing a total of 12,000 of them during the competition. Members of 
U.S. gold medal hockey team are shown enjoying union ie weed after trouncing Czechoslo- 

vakia’s racers entry to clinch first place in competition. | 


McDonald Tabs U.S. Steel Report 
Bid to Set Stage for Price Boost 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The “entire tenor” of the U.S. Steel Corp.’s annual report “bears the flavor of an 
attempt to justify future price increases,” Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers declared in 
citing it as a conclusive demonstration of the need for top-level labor-management discussions away 


from the bargaining table. 


McDonald said the union “certainly” disputes some of the points raised in the report and feels 


USWA can refute its “premise on’ 
the causes of inflation.” Labor- 
management conferences are neces- 
sary, he added, to provide a forum 
where such “divergent views and 
problems could be. evaluated so that 
the true facts emerge.” 


_ Time to Be Constructive 
“The time for being argumenta- 
tive is past, the time for being con- 
structive is here,” he asserted. 
“We feel that the Human Rela- 
tions Committee, as provided in 
the contracts with U.S. Steel and 
other major steel makers, opens 
the way to a means of frank discus- 
sion of mutual problems and differ- 
ences without the rancor and heat 
generated in the highly-combative 
atmosphere of-actual negotiations.” 
McDonald recalled that for some 
time the USWA has been urging 
labor-management conferences ‘un- 
der the auspices of the White 


q 


House, a proposal pushed by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

“Top leaders from the major 
industries and the major unions 
could meet periodically and pre- 
sent their cases for evaluation and 
possible solution,” he explained. 

“The President is given the 
benefit of such viewpoints on in- 
ternational matters and in the 
domestic area. We think it makes 
sense to do so in the ever-pressing 
problem of labor - management 
relations.” 

McDonald said the USWA can 
“quarrel justifiably” with U.S. 
Steel’s estimates on employment 
costs as given in the annual report. 

“We can show that while a Steel- 
worker’s wages rose only in keeping 
with his productivity,” the USWA 
president declared, “the value of an 


Court Stays Ban on 
Unions in Sioux Falls 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—-Public employes here have won a last-minute 
reprieve from a city commission order to resign their union member- 


ships or be fired. 


State Circuit Judge Walter Seacat issued a temporary injunction 
blocking the city from firing union members in the Fire Dept., 


%> 


Police Dept. or Public Health Dept. 
—the three areas in which the 
city commissioners have banned 
unions. 


Status Quo Maintained 


The injunction also prohibits the 
unions involved—the State, Coun- 
ty & Municipal Employes and the 


Fire Fighters—from soliciting any: 


additional members in these depart- 
ments pending a court ruling on the 
legality of the ban on union mem- 
bership. 

Pre-trial hearings have been held 
on the unions’ contention that the 
city’s action violated the consti- 
tutional rights of public employes 
—and also the state’s so-called 
“right-to-work” law—but no date 
had yet been set for oral argument 
as the AFL-CIO News went to 
press. 

Effect of the injunction was to 


nullify notices posted in fire sta- 
tions — where the Fire Fighters 
had virtually 100 percent mem- 
bership—directing employes “to 
disassociate yourselves from 
membership in the prohibited or- 
ganizations” and requiring each 
employe to state in writing that 
he had done so. 


The union-busting directive of 
the city commissioners—adopted by 
a two-to-one vote—came on the 
heels of a mushrooming organizing 
drive by the State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employes and by the Teach- 
ers. While the school system was 
not affected by the directive, local 
union officials have charged that 
the move was an obvious effort to 
intimidate teachers and keep thean 
from organizing. 


hour’s work to the corporation rose 
by nearly 400 percent since 1940. 
Price Up, Hours Down 
“For example, in 1940 the aver- 
age price of a ton of steel was 
$53.45 and almost 20 hours of 
work was required to produce a ton 
of finished steel. Then, the steel 
industry received from its custom- 
ers about $2.69 for each hour 
worked by the Steelworkers. 

In the first half of 1959, the 
average price of a ton of steel 
had risen to $148.84 while the 
number of hours required to pro- 
duce it had fallen to a fraction 
above 11 hours. Thus, during 
that period the steel industry re- 
ceived $13.41 from its customers 
for each hour of work, a rise of 
$10.72 an hour or nearly 400 
percent since 1940.” 


McDonald also charged that the 
report “obscures the real facts” in 
the cost-of-living indices. The Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Labor 


Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics - 


has risen only 1.2 points or about 
eight-tenths of 1 percent in the last 
18 months, he pointed out, while 
the Wholesale Price Index has been 
“virtually stationary” for two full 
years. 

“This is hardly in keeping with 
the imaginary situation of a vast 
inflation threatening to engulf the 
nation, as pictured by the corpora- 
tion,” he commented. 


Janet Seigel Dies; 


ICFTU Aide at UN 


New York—Dr. Janet Seigel, a 
spokesman for the Intl. Confedera- 


tion of Free Trade Unions at the | 


United Nations, died in Mt. Sinai 
Hospital of Hodgkin’s disease. She 
was 37. 

She taught French history and 
law at the New School for Social 
Research, where she received her 
doctor’s degree, and was a corre- 
spondent for Le Populaire, of Paris, 
and Le Peuple, of Brussels, Social- 
ist newspapers. Formerly on the 
teaching staff at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago, she is survived by a 
sister, Leila. 
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GERMAN CHANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer Saseed during offi- 
cial visit to AFL-CIO headquarters to greet federation staff member 
Edwin M. Schmidt, right, a former German national and a onetime 
schoolmate of Adenauer’s son. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (at 
left with back to camera) introduced the German leader to Schmidt, 


a member of the AFL-CIO headquarters staff since arriving in U.S. 
in 1951. ~ 


CLC Hits Inaction on 


Newfoundland Laws 


Ottawa, Ont.—Refusal of-the federal government to “disallow” 
the anti-union legislation the Newfoundland House of Assembly 


passed a year ago will cause “great disappointment” to Canadian 
workers, Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Congress 


declared. 

Under Canadian law, the fed-|. 
eral government can in effect set 
aside legislation passed in the prov- 
inces if a national issue is at stake, 
but must act within a year. The 
deadline for the Newfoundland 
laws was Mar. 16 and went by 
without action from Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker. 

The legislation was aimed at 
outlawing the Woodworkers in 
the province because of a strike 
of some 6,500 loggers against 
two paper firms for improve- 
ments in a $1.05 an hour mini- 
mum wage scale and better liv- 
ing conditions in the woods. 

The CLC referred it last fall to 
the Intl. Labor Organization of 
which Canada was a founding 
member, on the ground that it 
constitutes a violation of the rights 
of freedom of association and of 
organization. 

Jodoin said that following “a year 
of vacillation and delay” by the 
federal government, the CLC made 
an 1lith hour appeal to Diefen- 
baker to disallow the offending leg- 
islation while there sull was time 
to do so. 

“We also made representations 
to the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Labor,” he added. “Our 
appeal was acknowledged, but noth- 
ing was done about it. The CLC 
deeply regrets the refusal of the 
government, as voiced by the Prime 
Minister on Mar. 16, to act in this 
matter.” 

Jodoin said the CLC believes 
the ILO governing body’s com- 
mittee on freedom of associa- 
tion “will not absolve” the Cana- 
dian government of its responsi- 
bility in seeing that the right to 
organize and freedom of associa- 
tion “are protected im all parts 
of Canada.” 

“Any attempt on the part of the 
federal government to put all the 


fact that this legislation still ex- 
ists is certain to be condemned by 
all interested in the preserva- 
tion of basic democratic rights, 
for it was the federal government 
that until midnight of Mar. 
16, the constitutional authority to 
set this legislation aside and to re- 
store freedom of association in 
Newfoundland. 

“For its failure to act there is 
no defense.” 


es 
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By Vote of 311-109: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


until the threat of a discharge peti- 
tion brought the measure to the 
floor. 


In its final form, the House bill: 

@ Sets up a new system of fed- 
eral referees to protect minority 
rights to vote in all elections—state, 
local and federal. 

@ Requires local officials to pre- 
serve registration and voting rec- 
ords for two years and permits Jus- 
tice Dept. officials to inspect them. 

@ Makes it a federal crime, pun- 

ishable by 60 days’ imprisonment 
and a $1,000 fine, to wilfully ob- 
struct or interfere by force or 
threats with court orders on school 
integration. 
. @ Provides for education of 
servicemen’s children when their 
local schools are closed in integra- 
tion disputes. 

@: Makes it a federal crime to 
flee across state lines to avoid 
prosecution in hate bombing, with 
maximum penalties set at five 
years’ imprisonment and a $5,000 


_| fine. 


-Under the bill, the voting referee 
system would be used only if a fed- 
eral judge, acting upon a request 
from the Attorney General, deter- 
mined that a pattern or practice of 
discrimination against Negro vot- 
-|ing existed in any area. 


rights legislation for several months | 


The judge then could name 
one’ or more referees to accept 
Negro applications for voting 
certificates and pass upon their 
qualifications. Negroes would 
have to show that local officials 
had denied them registration or 
voting rights after the judge made 
his determination. 


Local officials could contest the 
referee’s findings before the judge 
issued any final order permitting 
applicants to vote. Safeguards were 
written in, however, to insure that 
legal delaying tactics could not be 
employed to keep Negroes from 
voting. 

Lacks Key Provisions 

Missing from the House version 
were four provisions which the 
AFL-CIO had urged Congress to 
include in any “meaningful” civil 
rights legislation passed this year. 
These provisions would have: 

@ Given the Attorney General 
authority to institute civil suits on 
behalf of Negroes denied rights in 
a variety of fields, including inte- 
gration. This was similar to the 
so-called “Title III” stripped from 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act before 
passage. ~ 

@ Provided technical and finan- 
cial assistance to schools seeking to 


abide by court integration orders. 


North Carolina AFL-CIO Votes 
Backing to Negro Sit-in Strikers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
civil rights resolutions ever adopted 
by a labor organization in the 
South, the convention declared: 

“The American labor movement 
has always stood for the rights of 
all human beings, regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

“American labor recognizes that 
the rights of minority groups are 
now being denied in a variety of 
areas such as the various public 
facilities, in employment opportu- 
nities and in the equal availability 
of good housing.” 

The delegates applauded the pro- 
test demonstrations being carried 
out by the Negro students in an 
effort to win desegregated lunch 
counter service, declaring that the 
students are using “peaceful labor 
techniques such as the picket line, 
the sit-down and the consumer boy- 
cott for equal rights in public fa- 
cilities.” 

Mass arrests of Negroes par- 
ticipating in the “sit-in” strikes at 
public eating places in North 
Carolina and other Southern 


states, the resolution said, consti- 
tute “violations of rights of 
American citizens to free speech 
and assembly.” 


The three-day convention of del- 
egates representing more than 100 
local unions throughout the state 
was keyed to continued support of 
the locked-out members of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America at 
the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills 
in Henderson. 

Delegates shouted their approval 
of a resolution condemning what it 
called a “conspiracy” between man- 
agement, law enforcement agencies 
and state. officials to break ‘ the 
union. 

“What began as a strike,” the 
resolution said, “is now a lockout, 
as a result of.ruthless strikebreaking 
by the company with the direct aid 
of state police and the National 
Guard in the role of scab herders.” 

Tied to the 16-month labor dis- 
pute was the State AFL-CIO’s drive 
to get trade unionists registered and 
voting so that their voices would be 


heard both in the state capital and 


bedding.” 


master, one 


‘Featherbed’ Engineer 
Does Work of Five Men 


Louisville, Ky.—A veteran locomotive engineer on the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad has written his union paper 
that he is puzzled about management’s definition of “feather- 


“In steam engine days,” J. W. Pinkleton wrote, it took six 
crews to pull 2,600 tons between Louisville and Nashville. 

“Now we are pulling 6,150 tons. ... I am doing the work of 
five engineers. That is saving ‘the company four engineers 
and four firemen, four conductors, four trainmen and four 
flagmen—a total of 20 men, not saying anything about fire 
knockers, water pumpers and coal chute men. 

“In the old days we had one superintendent, one train- 
traveling engineer. Now we have a superintend- 
ent, an assistant superintendent, a trainmaster, two assistant 
trainmasters and two traveling engineers. 

“There are only three through freights each way and four 
trains, where we used to run on the average about 
to eight through freights and five passenger trains each 
” 


in Washington. The convention's 
theme was spelled out in a huge 
sign hung across the front of the 
hall, which read: 

“Our aim: To prevent another 
Henderson. How? Full political 
participation by all.” 

This theme was hammered 
home at a Committee on Political 
Education banquet at the Caro- 
lina Hotel at which William Du- 
Chessi, political education direc- 
tor of the TWUA, warned North 
Carolina labor that collective bar- 
gaining agreements are “worth- 
less without the support of legis- 
lators” at the state and national 
level. 

In the three-day convention, del- 
egates approved resolutions: 

@ Supporting the Forand bill to 
provide health care for the aged 
through the social security system. 

®@ Calling for raising the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and broadening 
coverage. 

@ Urging enactment of mini- 
mum federal standards covering 
the amount and duration of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

@ Backing federal aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation that would provide 
funds for both classroom construc- 
tion and adequate teachers’ pay. 

Presiding were Pres. Willard M. 
Barbee and Executive Sec.-Treas. 
J. W. Holder. There was no elec- 
tion of officers, since the state lead- 
ers were chosen for two-year terms 
at the 1959 convention. 


Sterns of Machinists 
Dies Suddenly at 52 


M. Richard Sterns, 52, since 
1949 assistant general secretary- 
treasurer of the Machinists, died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage 
while on union business in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Before joining the [AM’s interna- 
tional headquarters, Sterns was for 
16 years financial secretary and 
business representative of Machin- 
ists Lodge 239 in Seattle, Wash., 
and later served as grand lodge 
auditor. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Fannie, and two sons. 


House Passes Civil Rights Bill; 


Referees To Guarantee Voting : 


@ Affirmed the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation order. 


@ Given permanent statutory 


authority fo the President’s Com- 


mittee on Government Contracts. 
Before final passage of the civil 

rights’ measure, the House had 

sealed the voting guarantees into 


the bill by a roll-call vote -of 295-... 


124. Voting for the referee plan 
were 172 Democrats and 123 Re- 
publicans. Against it were 100 
Democrats and 24 Republicans, 


Meany Orders 


Jersey Groups 
To Merge 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has revoked the charters of. the 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor and the New Jersey State 
Industrial Union Council and or- 
dered a new merged AFL-CIO 
body created i in the state. 

Meany’s “decision and. order 
came after a hearing conducted by 
Peter M. McGavin and -R. J. 
Thomas, assistants to the president, 
to determine the present status of 
merger negotiations between the 
former AFL and former CIO 
bodies. * 

On the basis of the hearing re- 
_port, Meany said, he ordered the 
revocation of the charters and the 
issuance of a charter to a new 
group or body in the state to 
serve as the “sole and exclusive 
state central body of the AFL- 
CIO. 
He directed the two state bodies 


to turn over their charters, funds, 


properties, books and assets to 
McGavin and Thomas. 

All state bodies of the AFL-CIO 
have merged with the exception of 
Pennsylvania, where a merger con- 
vention is set for June, and in New 
Jersey, where merger talks have 
been conducted since early 1956, 

Failure to reach agreement on 
a merger pact and constitution led 
to the hearing and the Meany de- 
cision. The charter revocation pro- 
cedure was used only one other 
time—to effect merger in Michi- 
gan. 


Plumbers Drop 
IUD Membership 


The Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
Union has “reluctantly” withdrawn 
from membership in the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. effective 
Mar. 31. 

Union Pres, Peter T. Schoemann, 
an AFL-CIO vice president, wrote 
IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey 
that “we honestly believe that we 
can no longer retain this affiliation 
if at any time we are excluded 
from exercising our proper voice 
and consultation in the depart- 
ment’s councils.” 

Schoemann said that if in the 
future the department’s executive 
committee wishes to discus matters 
involving building trades unions 
“they may do so more freely with- 
out the embarrassment of my pres- 
ence or the need to ask me to 
leave.” The reference was to a 
meeting of the IUD executive com- 
mittee at Miami during the Execu- 
tive Council meeting which Schoe- 
mann reportedly was asked to 
leave. 

The Plumbers and Pipe: Fitters 
were affiliated with the department 
for about 50,000 of its member- 
ship. Earlier this year the Oper- 
ating Engineers and the Molders 
withdrew from the department. 
The IUD currently has 65 unions 


affiliated representing a member- 


ship of about 7 million. 
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> | To Save Their Union 

' By Gene Zack 

. Henderson, N. C.—The flame of trade unionism still burns 
“, brightly here in Henderson, scene of.one of the most basic indus- 


trial struggles in modern labor history. 
For more than 16 months of strike and lockout, nearly 900 mem- 
bers of Textile Workers Union of America Locals 578 and 584 


il 
d 
o have resisted efforts by the Harriet-?—— : 
. ..f Henderson Cotton Mills to destroy | Strike, not one family has had cars 
n collective bargaining. or furniture or appliances repos- 
2 *“We’re fighting for our union,” gemed, not one of the 1,600 men 
0 they sing with feeling in union Reais union families has gone 
pense: array oe lame, Behind the struggle at Hender- 
| “we.sieall met be-moved.”. | son is what the AFL-CIO has called 
lat thee elt 400 oeve thoke a “sinister manifestation of a grow- 
nial ern ate a ‘hice of 14] 08 ene, =; 7 ene eee 
‘ ? its objective the destruction or the 
years of collective bargaining prior | .asculation of existing unions in|# 
to the walkout on Nov. 17, 1958,| i. south.” : 
they have been harassed obi The showdown in Henderson 
y | acces tnd imprtionment andy eame unexpectedly, after 14 Yeu 
e National Guardsmen to _ protect wahoo yee ae seat fae : ES 48 
ft strikebreakers entering and leaving Aaah No Eugeevenients ene om Sig non a gm , putt : ith 
e the ‘inill: When the union contract neared | INSIGHT INTO OPERATIONS of their government was given 26 rank-and-filers from six states at 
rf. More than 200 unionists have| expiration in November 1958, the | the first of a series of legislative institutes planned by the Textile Workers Union of America. Here 
) thus ‘far been arrested, of which} TWUA locals submitted not a sin-|they are posed on the steps of the Capitol, with some of the East Front reconstruction work 
150 have been given stiff fines and|gle demand for improvements, | appearing in the right background. 
I suspended jail sentences and then| merely asking extension of the old 
y placed under strict court order to|terms. Management waited until 
. remain away from the picket lines. | ess than 12 hours before the pact e ey e Ontario Labor 
| I) Thingy tnionsts have drawn sen-[was to expire efor messing Jailed ‘Textile Strikers 
f tences to North Carolina’s road| demands for radical and wholesale H l 8 
¢ gangs; 12 are still imprisoned for —e geri wa «El Pa “ alts Drastic 
) terms ranging up to 14 months al-|fort upon elimination Of arbitra- L L l Sk h 
though eriebreakies involyed in| tion—a clause which had been in ose ega Irmis Bill on Unions 
the same and similar disorders were | the contract for 12 years—and ad- ; 
freed with small fines. . dition of a punitive no-strike clause.} Henderson, N. C.—Twelve members of the Textile Workers} Niagara Falls, Ont——A giant 
In addition, eight TWUA mem- The company’s approach fol- | Union of America have lost a round in their fight for freedom | letter-writing drive spearheaded by 
bers — including Intl. Vice Pres.| lowed almost to the letter what | from what they term “excessive” prison terms handed down in| the 500,000-member Ontario Fed- 
Boyd E. Payton—were arrested by|. the labor movement has called | connection with picket-line incidents during the strike and lockout|eration of Labor seems to have 
the State Bureau of Investigation] “a formula for union-busting” | 4+ the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills convinced the province’s Conserva- 
for alleged “conspiracy” to dyna-|' which has manifested itself often | F-jeral Judge Edwin M. Stanley,® ; tive administration to abandon its 
mite mill property; convicted on the| im the South in recent years. It |; . 37 order filed in Middle District| Their petition to the federal] plan for major anti-union curbs. 
: evidence of an ex-convict; and sen- has been s used by the P. H. Court in Greensboro, denied writs | Court said that the “unusual” court} Transport Minister John Yarem- 
tenced to prison for terms ranging| Hanes Knitting Co. im Winston- | oF b.abeas corpus for the jailed un-| Proceeding and “exceptional” prac-| ko hinted broadly at such a devel- 
i from three to 10 years. They cur- wigan ba Coy whee BE yee | Actas ‘oni the ound that they | tices involved violated their rights] opment in an address to the OFL’ 
: rently are free under heavy bond fd . hegaes was destroyed, | had failed to cline state law mes to equal treatment under the law, oducetlan conference here. : 
) while they appeal their cases to the pea Bo As A Leggo g oan edies before turning to his court. | guaranteed by the 14th Amendment Yaremko who was one of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. » aEey & ? The 12 TWUA members were| to the Constitution. chief architects of the report of the 
: Of their arrest and conviction, | G4» Where bitter and costly imprisoned for terms ranging from} The unionists unsuccessfully chal-| Select Committee on Labor Rela- 
- : : strikes were necessary to save |. ‘ “ < wade A < a 
the AFL-CIO’s third constitu- ; - six to 14 months while nonstrikers | lenged their sentences earlier in an| tions said he felt now was “not the 
r tional convention last fall said | ©4, established local unions. involved in the same incidents were | appeal to the North Carolina Su-| time” for a major overhaul of the 
, that the entire proceeding against The formula calls for cancella- given light fines and suspended jail ses Court in which they con-| Labor Act 
: the eight unionists — convicted tion "of the contract through un- eS their dion 40 the fed- tended the special session Of Su-| The report, containing 51 recom 
" for an alleged plot to commit a |'¢asonable management demands) 074) court datleced erior Comet tagtiod roper juris- manila included ~ sals for 
d dynamiting which never took |Which force a strike. Once the)“ +. unionists pointed out that sical over their sits sie drastic curbs on icketin bole on 
ss plac curred “under circum. | Struggle is in progress, the company praing Aas ms ie h Tae se 2 gn P ane 
e—oc br She ue aap sate y had originally been sc eduled} In rejecting the petitions for ha- strikes in “essential services,” new 
‘ stances that should trouble the | S° an antl-picketing injunction | ¢trial by a six-man jury in Vance ; hurdles for certification of unions 
r consciences of Americans every- and enlists the services of local and Count Secuaiers rfid here. Al- ome ee on err wie and an industrial inquiry commis- 
- where.” state police—and even the National thou ‘4 the cases of nonstrikers att aN pag ge Bbae seeonenit sion which could dent chcolt res- 
Undaunted by the mobilization Guard, i necenary ——~t -cecort he Aber in this lower court “8 ith eal Re wey ~ nse ent conciliation procedures é 
of the entire political and economic | Strikebreakers into the plant. charges against TWUA members ee ee eae ke The minister said he had received 
apparatus of the community and the| | Unionists here, smarting under)... fe rossed in Recorder’s peace ri ge Bete many letters from both union me 
state against them, the TWUA the effects of such a formula, say| Oour: and ‘as reinstituted by in- abe a lat I i ag and employers isi pea 
members in Henderson have dubbed | it adds up to “the right to strike— dictment and tried during a s Jest ieee SE resent labor on eats 
themselves the “Henderson Free-| but not to win,” for once scabs are seasieiin silt Mdaiaehes ie fc Pe “There can be no question,” he P E Mini m Robert M 
$ ; ” allowed free access to a plant, un- Pe said, but that the unionists “have nergy ae mo 
dom Fighters,” and are proud that : The TWUA members con- : +. | aulay said later in Toronto he had 
: the AFL-CIO convention adopted|4er the bayonets of National) | aeg they were deprived of |* right under the laws of the state) 122n bombarded by a similar flow 
) their struggle for survival as one of | Guardsmen or the riot guns of] 153) in Recorders Court with |-° + t Taise the identical questions] o¢ jetters 
e “prime significance to the entire | State troopers, the economic weapon} |, being notified or given an | Presented in their petitions in this} The OFL’s rogram attackin 
labor movement.” of a strike is blunted. opportunity to ohiae They court.” the proposed satienies amen 
: With unflagging determination,| Company Repudiated Settlement | charged that the process “consti- He added that it is “clearly estab-| took the form of a flood of post- 
the textile unionists here are press-| The bitterness in Henderson is| tuted treatment unequal and dis- | lished” that the federal court may| cards from union members across 
: ing their fight for justice, now in| heightened by the fact that, for} similar to that extended other | not consider the constitutional ques-| the province to their MPs. 
H in its 17th month, with the same] 4g hours back in April, 1959, they} persons who stood in equal and | tion until the men have exhausted aes 
i a that characterized the first)/had rejoiced at a strike-ending| similar circumstances.” remedies under the state law. 
: ays of the walkout. | agreement arranged by Gov. Luther Seafarers Trounce 
: Strike relief committees, welfare | py Hodges (D), only to have the “j . T tn V, 
- committees, clothing committees, pact repudiated by mill manage- tp Ul er S B las £ sng ye sack Bee Rech st 
2 aes om and og et ment who insisted that strikebreak- P, s San Juan, P. R.—The Sea- 
ittees function smoothly. Eac far by a vote of 106-64 
; ff inc haa jb to do: eich one| inetd telnet ne ewe LVGDY “Strikebreaking’’ || scias” in teamsien ts 
; carries out the assignment with a} ment, be given super-seniority over | | a National Labor Relations 
: cheerfulness that belies the suffer-| workers with 40 years’ experience. (Continued from Page 1) and a state court’s finding that| | Board election for bargaining 
: ings everyone here has undergone. | j¢ was at that point that the strike| armed might of government.” | Bethlehem is not bargaining in| | Tights at the Valencia Baxt 
t . To date, the TWUA’s interna- | became a lockout: “The Navy’s decision to resort good faith, it is inconceivable that Express Corp. here. 
‘ tional office has poured $750,000 | The “Henderson Freedom Fight-| to strikebreaking is flagrantly un-| the Navy is now using enlisted per- The workers voted over. 
" into the struggle to feed and | grs” realize their struggle is not| fair in light of its continued hands-| sonnel to help this arrogant com-| | Whelmingly for the AFL- 
é clothe and house the strikers—. over, but they. are doggedly deter-| off policy when our union requested | pany break a strike of its employes. CIO affiliate despite a last- 
3 giving living proof that the union | mined, with the aid of the trade| aid in the settlement of this long- “Such intervention by govern- minute appearance in San 
: pApeny ow So is ote union movement, to continue their | standing dispute,” he said. ment is a. too ~~ to the dic- | | Juan __— R. i eh i 
e union movement, w attle. tatorial dling labor-man- ident expelled Team- 
: has added $250,000 thus far in , The AFL-CIO has made it plain} ‘Naked Intervention’ | agement relations in those na- | | sters. 
; cash contributions, plus food and that, financial and moral aid will While consistently refusing to) tions under Communist control.” Commenting on Hoffa’s 
; clothing and toys that were dis- continue to pour in here to buttress|S¢tve as an impartial mediator to] The Navy took over completion trip to the island, SIU Pres. 
. tributed to. starry-eyed children | these TWUA members, Said the| this strike, the Navy has now taken) of work on the ships despite a re-} | Paul Hall said: “You can’t 
, at Christmastime, — federation’s convention last year, into its own hands open and naked| quest not to move the vessels by win a labor election from a 
‘ The contributions, which still roll | referring to the Henderson union-| intervention. the two Massachusetts senators,| | Penthouse suite in the La 
; in, have made it possible for the | ists: “In the face of the company’s| John F. Kennedy (D) and Leverett| | Comcha Hotel. You have to 
3 Union to point with pride to the| .,“They have kept faith with | rejection of an offer to arbitrate, | Saltonstall (R) and Rep. James A.| | Set dowm to the production 
fact that not one family has lost| |the labor movement. They have | its rejection of a federal recommen-| Burke (D-Mass.), whose distritt in- line where the workers are.” 
its home since the start of ‘the| earned our unflinching support.” | dation-to create a fact-finding body,| cludes Quincy. 
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Quota Would Be Doubled: 


Ike Pose Liberalization 
Of U.S. Immigration Policies 


A program for major liberalization of immigration policies, which goes far in the direction of _Te- 
forms long urged by labor and liberal groups, has been sent to Congress by Pres. Eisenhower. 

One proposal would double the admission of quota immigrants each year, raising the total from 
approximately 150,000 to about 300,000, and in part abandon the national origins basis for admission. 

The other would open the door to the admission of additional thousands of refugees on a parole 


By Gervase, N. Love 


basis in keeping, the President told’ 
Congress in a special message, with 
the spirit of World Refugee Year 
which is now being observed. 

Although Senate Republican 
Leader Everett M. Dirksen (IIl.) and 
several co-sponsors introduced a 
bill to carry out Eisenhower's pro- 
gram, it was given little chance of 
enactment because of the opposi- 
tion of Chairman Francis E. Walter 
(D-Pa.) of the House a 

subcommittee. 

Walter Attacks Measure 

Walter exerts a powerful in- 
fluence in immigration matters. He 
was a co-sponsor of the 1952 Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act which set im- 
migration policy and has been 
roundly attacked by the AFL-CIO 
as being too restrictive. He charged 


Eisenhower with playing “election 


year politics,” saying the President 
sent an identical message to.Con- 
gress in 1956 “and we are certainly 
going to have one like it four years 
hence.” 

On quota immigration, Eisen- 
hower suggested admitting an- 
nually one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the U.S. population based on the 
1960 census rather than on the 
1920 census, as the law now pro- 
vides, and using the 1950 figures 
until the new ones are available. 

The first 154,000 annually would 
continue to be allocated under the 
present national origins system. The 
remainder would be allocated on 
his new proposal and be based on 
the number of immigrants actually 


Meany Asks UN Action 
Against South Africa 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has called on the U.S. govern- 
ment to take the lead in demanding United Nations action against 
South Africa for the “ruthless, wanton” killings of Negroes near 
Johannesburg as part of South Africa’s “inhuman racialism.” 

The civilized world, Meany declared in a strongly worded state- 


ment, was “shocked and horrified” 
by. this police brutality in which 
more than 50 Africans were killed 
and hundreds wounded for peace- 
fully protesting South Africa’s “no- 
torious concept of apartheid.” 
The killings by the police, the 
AFL-CIO president declared, 
were “official murders” which 
stemmed from South Africa’s 
“bloody .. . program of terror 
and inhuman racialism.” He 
warned that South Africa’s con- 
tinved pursuit of its racialism, 
“which negates every principle 
of humanity and decency . « « 


AFL-CIO Aids 
Quake Victims 


In Morocco 


The AFL-CIO Intl. Free Labor 
Fund has made an emergency con- 
tribution of $5,000 to the Moroc- 
can Labor Union (UMT) for the 
relief of victims of the disastrous 
Agadir earthquake. 

In a letter to Mahjoub Ben Sed- 
dik, secretary general of the UMT, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany ex- 
pressed the “shock and deep sor- 
row” of the American labor move- 
ment at the quake which made a 
shattered ruins of the African city. 

The $5,000 contribution, 
Meany said, was to help the 
UMT in its “desperately needed” 
project of building a new city 
and its work “to mitigate the 
sufferings of the people of this 
area.” 

The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, through its Intl. 
Solidarity Fund, made a similar 
$5,000 contribution and appealed 
to its affiliates to give as much aid 
as they could to help the workers 
of Agadir. : 

The money was presented by 
ICFTU Sec. Gen. J. H. Oldenbroek 
to Seddik at an informal ceremony 
in ICFTU headquarters in Brussels. 
Seddik also was given the proceeds 
of voluntary collections among 
members of the staffs of the ICFTU 
headquarters and its European Re- 


gional Office in Brussels. 


can bring only further violence 
and death.” 

Democratic peoples throughout 
the world, Meany said, have for 
many years “condemned the poli- 


-|cies of the South African govern- 


ment,” adding that they are “re- 
volted anew by the latest manifes- 
tation of apartheid.” 

At its midwinter session,. the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council voiced 
“deep concern” over the South 
African government’s “continued 
brutal and inhuman racial poli- 
cies,” and called for a U.S. con- 
sumer boycott of all imports, pos- 
sibly reinforced by “a government 
boycott of South African gold.” 

The council said South Africa’s 

“apartheid” policies, which deny 
virtually all rights to that coun- 
try’s millions of Negroes, “do vio- 
lence to all concepts of decency and 
morality.” It noted that the UN 
General Assembly has “repeatedly 
condemned” the South African 
policies. — 

In his statement on the latest 
wave of killings by South African 
police, Meany said that American 
labor strongly urges the U.S. gov- 
ernment “in concert with all 
other democratic nations, to 
place this matter before the ap- 
propriate body of the United 
Nations for urgent and immedi- 
ate action.” 


Earlier Walter P. Reuther, pres- 
ident of the- AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. and the Auto Work- 
ers, urged Sec. of State Christian 
A. Herter to take three specific 
steps to help bring an end to “insti- 


tutionalized brutality” and “enforce: 


a return to morality and humane 
law” in South Africa. He recom- 
mended: 


@ Recall of the -U.S. minister 
to South Africa, leaving our affairs 
in the hands of a minor official as 
has been done in the past in Hun- 
gary and Germany. 

@ Suspension of the purchase of 
gold from South Africa as an 
avowed public expression of dis- 
approval of South Africa’s defiance 
of the United Nations. 

@ Suspension of the purchase of 
stragetic materials now being 
stockpiled by the U.S. for defense. 


admitted from each country be- 
tween 1924 and 1959. - 

The President also would remove 
the ceiling of 2,000 admissions 
from the so-called Asiatic Pacific 
triangle, with quotas of individual 
countries retained but enlarged in 
keeping with the new base. 

In addition, he proposed that the 
unused parts of the quotas of under- 
subscribed countries be allocated on 
a proportionate basis tothe over- 
subscribed countries. 7 

After the message reached Con- 
gress, the White House distributed 
tabulations showing how the new 
system would work with maximum 
immigration of 300,000 based on a 
1960 population of 180 million and 
with quotas based on actual immi- 
gration from individual countries 
between 1924 and 1959. 

The figures showed that Italy, 
which had a quota of 5,666 last 
year, would have a new quota of 
19,945; Ireland’s 1959 quota of 17,- 
756 would be raised to 27,023; the 
1959 quota of 65,361 for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland would 
go to 88, 945; Japan’s quota of 185 
last year would rise to 1,859; the 
205 for Nationalist China and Chi- 
nese persons in 1959 would be in- 
creased to 2,067; and the overall 
Asian quota of 3,090 last year 
would go to 11,814 annually. 

Eisenhower’s refugee proposals, 
apparently based at least in part on 
actual experience during the 1956 


surge of Hungarian fugitives from}: 


Soviet oppression, provide for the 
acceptance of 10,000 such “pa- 
rolees” each year. Their entry 
would be permitted by the Attor- 
ney General on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State, and 
they could be accompanied by 
spouses and unmarried children un- 
der 21. 

But additional refugees could 
be admitted without restriction 
as to numbers if the President by 
proclamation were to find that a 
situation had arisen which re- 
sulted in new groups which could 
legitimately be classified as “re- 
fugees.” 

Walter has introduced a some- 
what similar bill, also using the 
parolee technique, to cover refugee 
admissions. 


Last Bill Died in 1955 


During the 84th Congress, the 
House passed a bill liberalizing im- 
migration on July 30, 1955. It was 
amended and passed by the Senate 
on July 27, 1956, but as that was 
the last day of the session it never 
got back to the House floor. 

The McCarran-Walter Act, which 
continued policies adopted in 1920, 
was passed by the 82d Congress 
over Pres. Harry S. Truman’s veto. 

The AFL-CIO at its convention 
last September declared that seven 
years of the McCarran-Walter Act 
“have established beyond question 
that it is inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional American concepts of hu- 
manitarianism and democracy.” 

The delegates urged legislation 
providing for the admission of at 
least 250,000 immigrants a year and 
replacement of the national origins 
system by one based on “meaning- 
ful and relevant factors,” includ- 
ing family reunion, this country’s 
technical and professional needs, 
and refugee relief. 

A separate convention resolo- 
tion formally endorsed World 
Refugee Year and asked Con- 
gress to mark it by passing “sub- 
stantive legislation that includes 


liberalized refugee admissions.” — 


$50,000 CHECK from AFL-CIO will veatile scholarships for 
African find. Asian trade unionists at new Israeli institute of labor 


ati 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 


r present check—first installment of $175,000 voted by 
Exel V@sCofincil—to Isaiah Avrech, American representative for 
Histadrut,.. the Igraeli sh tce of labor which is sponsoring the 


institute, a new. Vv 


| training union leaders. 


New Gréadio Histadrut © 
To Aid ABians, Africans 


A new velturé 


4 training labor leadership in the newly emerg- 


ing nations of “Asia and Africa moved closer to the operational 
stage with the preséntation of a check for $50,000 from the AFL- 
CIO to Histadeeit—the Israeli federation of labor. 

The check presented by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to Isaiah - 


Avrech, American representative 
for Histadrut, is the first part of 
a contribution of $175,000 voted 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil to help set up an institute of 
labor studies in Israel. The total 
grant will cover 60 scholarships at 
the institute. 

Histadrut will contribute the 
same amount to establish the la- 
bor institute at the Workers Col- 
lege of Histadrut in Tel Aviv, 
expected to open later this year. 

The aim of the institute, Avrech 

> isto offer tfaifiiig “in the 

operations of trade unions and co- 
Operative institutions in a free so- 
ciety and provide a basic under- 
standing of economic and social 
problems in developing countries. 
The emphasis ‘will be to develop 
leadership in the labor movements 
of Asia and ‘Africa. 

A six-month’ course will include 
such, topics as labor economics, 
social scienge, history of the labor 
movement ‘in: industrial and other 
countries, the role of trade unions 
and cooperatives in developing 
countries, problems of agriculture, 
investment policy and the role of 
the state. 

In addition to the study pro- 


gram, the students will examine in 
detail the operations of Histadrut 
and will visit its numerous enter- 
prises. 

The students will be recruited 
from newly emerging labor 
movements in Asia and Africa, 
cooperatives and government 
service. A number of Asian and 
African nations have been send- 
ing delegations to Israel for 
short-term studies at the Work- 
ers College and the Israeli gov- 


ea mii 
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ernment and Histadrut have also 
sent experts to various countries 
including Ghana and Burma to 
aid in the economic and social 
developments of those areas, 


World Affairs Parley 
Planned by AFL-CIO — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and all other freedom-loving people 
win this struggle. . . . To be effec- 
tive ..... we must understand the 
urgent international problems at 
hand.” 

He said the federation wants the 
American people “to know more 
about the international policies and 
activities of the AFL-CIO in the 
realm of international affairs” as 
well as helping enlighten “the coun- 
try and the general public” about 
the critical world situation and the 
position of the AFL-CIO “for 
meeting the vital issues at stake.” 

The conference was called by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
at its recent midwinter meeting 
to deal with the theme of “The 
Struggle for Peace and Free- 
dom.” — 

The conference will be Opened 
Tuesday, Apr. 19 by AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the federation’s Intl. 
Affairs Committee. Meany will key- 
note the session with an address on 
“American Labor and the World 
Crisis.” 

Prof, Frank Tannenbaum of 


Columbia University will deal with 4 
hemisphere problems in an address © 
on “Inter-American Unity and 
World Freedom.” Prof. David N. 
Rowe of Yale University will open ~ 
the afternoon session with a talk on 
“The Far East and the World of 
Tomorrow” to be followed by an 
address on “Africa and the. Near 
East—the Problems of Economic 
Progress and Freedom” by Dr. 
Ernest Grigg, assistant director, 4 
United Nations Community Devel- ai 
opment. 54 

Gen, Medaris will open the 77 
Wednesday session with an ad- 
dress on “The State of Our Na | 
tional Defense” to be followed 
by Dr. Kissinger on “Germany 9) 
—The Core of the European | 
Problem and the Summit.” 


Foster will lead off the afternoon S 9 
session with. a speech on “Essen-/§ 
tials of an Effective Foreign Policy. 4 . 


for the United States” and Harrison 


will close the conference. Dilloa® 
will address a dinner meeting Wed- | ; 
nesday presided over by AFL-CIO§ 


Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 
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